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At Club Med's Intensive Dive Villages 
of Turkoise, Sonora Bay, St. Lucia and 
Moorea, you don't get hit with an¬ 
other expense every time you come 
up for air. Everything's included: 
Scubapro regulators and 


and fast aluminum and fiberglass 
boats. Catalina tanks and night dives 
are also available at most villages. 
The PADI and NAUI certificates cost 
less, too. To find out more, please call 
your travel agent or 1-800- 
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BC's, Beuchat fins and d(jfal Hw©Cl CLUB MED. See you in the 
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water. 
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The Isuzu Trooper can hold five full-grown adults and 46 cubic feet 
of cargo space, the most in its class. 

But it isn’t just bigger. It’s enormously better. With standard 
features like four-wheel drive. A powerful 2.6 liter fuel-injected engine or 
optional 2.8 liter V6. Four-wheel disc brakes. Auto-locking hubs. And triple 
skid plates. In fact, at over a thousand dollars less than Jeep® Cherokee, 
about the only thing on our Trooper that isn’t oversized is the price. 

The Isuzu Trooper. A vehicle that can hold its own. Not to mention 
everything you own. For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 

THE ISUZU TROOPER. S I3,699. 

’MSRP excluding tax, license, and transp. fee as of 7-1-90. Optional equipment shown at additional cost Prices start at "$13,699. 
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ISUZU 

There's no comparison. 








The Wheel: the non-table table. 

Planning repetitive dives with tables isn’t exactly 
known as the tun part of diving. The trouble is, 
conventional tables using residual nitrogen time 
(RNT) lead to a lot of adding, subtracting — and 
sometimes — confusion. Now there’s a better way: 
The Wheel. The Wheel uses a nontabular design 
that eliminates math by adjusting for residual nitro¬ 
gen automatically. Just dial in your depths and 
times and read out your maximum allowed time 
for the next dive. No calculation, no confusion — 
and less potential for error. 


The Wheel: the more-table table. 

The Wheel offers more than easy dive planning. 

Based on proven hyperbaric research, The Wheel 
gives more dive time on repetitive dives and multilevel 
dives, while actually maintaining lower maximum 
nitrogen levels in the body. 

KISS your old tables goodbye. 

Keep It Simple and Safe with The Wheel. Simple dive 
planning. Safe nitrogen levels. Pick up The Wheel at 
your local PADI Dive Store Looking for a PADI Dive 
Store? Write us for a FREE Worldwide Directory. 


PADI Headquarters, 1251 East Dyer Road #100, Santa Ana, CA 92705-5605 USA 
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8 The Urge to Surge HERB SEGARS 

Shore diving Maine's Bay of Fundy means dealing with 30-foot tides, which a 
for a long walk if not timed properly. 


22 Desert Retreat D. HOLDEN BAILEY 

Club Med’s Sonora Bay resort on Mexico's Sea of Cortez is 
diver resorts. 




36 A Snorkeler's Paradise linda reeves 

With more than 8,000 miles of coastline and innumerable lakes, springs and rivers, 

Florida offers endless possibilities for snorkelers of every skill level. 

40 Unique Dominica tom Campbell 

Wedged between Guadeloupe and Martinique, this small tropical island offers diving seldom 
found on more commercial Caribbean islands. 

44 What's Current in Cozumel m. timothy oxeefe 

Veteran divers are always surprised to rediscover the quality of Cozumel’s diving. Steps are 
being taken to ensure the safety standards are also up to those expected at a major resort. 

52 The Galapagos, Bottom to Top erichanauer 

Since we last reported on the unusual land and marine creatures of these islands lost to time, 
fortunately they've only grown five years older. 
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The winter dive-tmvel season is at its peak, and the more popular Caribbean destinations 
are gunwale to gunnel not only with divers but with everyone trying to escape the i 

dreaded wind chill factor of the snowy North. No sport surpasses diving in the amount 
of travel done by its participants, especially foreign travel. But for the same reason 1 enjoy 
the beach more in November than July, I like the Caribbean more in June than January. 

In January I'm as desperate as anyone to escape the cold; I just don't want to join the 
crowd to do it. 

There is a solution. Go to the more popular dive destinations in spring or summer and 
to the out-of-the-way places in winter. In every issue of SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkel- 
ing, we feature several dive destinations. Some are in the States, but most are out of the 
country. Although we give the major resorts ample covemge, the off-beat spots aren't 
ignored. In the recent past, articles have appeared on Venezuela's Puerto La Cruz and 
Margarita Island, Tumeffe Island and Anguilla. For this issue, Tom Campbell traveled to 
Dominica, a jewel of an island tucked between Martinique and Guadeloupe. Tom reports 
on the island's tropical beauty and unspoiled diving on page 40. Be sure to book early as 
there are two dive opemtors on the island, and last year only about 350 divers could be 
accommodated. 

The Galapagos Islands are another destination where hotels will never blot out the 
beach. Eric Hanauer visited these extraordinary islands last summer and thankfully an¬ 
nounces on page 52 that under the stewardship of the Ecuadorian government, nothing 
has changed since we last covered them five years ago. 

Of the easily accessible, more popular destinations, Cozumel is featured on page 44. Tim 
O'Keefe revisited this Mexican resort island after a 12-year hiatus to find the diving to be 
as good or better than he remembered. Cozumel has been getting some bad ink of late 
about the laxity of some of its dive operators. A group of them have organized and 
established strict procedures for all to follow in hopes of correcting their image problem 
pronto. 

Stateside, Herb Segars takes us along on a highly unusual beach diving experience. 

Herb traveled to Maine's Bay of Fundy just to dive where the tide rises and falls up to 
30 feet. Herb reports on page 8 that you'd better not try it without a set of tide tables 
because it can be a long walk back to the car if the tide goes out before you get ashore. 

For those who want to escape the cold but without leaving the States, Linda Reeves 
offers a tour of Florida's top snorkeling areas beginning on page 36. With a car and a 
camper and mask, fins and snorkel, a family can enjoy a great winter escape ivithout 
breaking the budget. 

Whatever your winter travel plans, we wish you the best and safest of diving. 
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your dream come true: A Fiaira - ov. 

That’s because no other Semi-Vee line combines uncompro¬ 
mised quality and long-lasting value-not to mention the kind of 
performance possible only from factory-matched and factory-rigged 
components- like Fisher’s SVs. 

Every Fisher SV is a complete fishing boat system. No extras or 
add-ons needed. Dependable Mariner® or Mercury® outboard. Com¬ 
plete accessories, including a high-tech Bottom Line™ fish finder. 
Deluxe custom drive-on trailer. Plus, most Fishers also come with a 
powerful MotorGuide® electric trolling motor. 

And you get Fisher's exclusive design features. Like rugged 
lUnit-Frame™ construction, all-aluminum design and a Wave-Tamer™ 


Naturally, everytnmg mat manes up a i-isner system must pass 
Fisher’s no-compromise quality exam. If it doesn’t pass, it doesn’t 
make it to a Fisher. 

Backing up every Fisher SV is your Fisher Systems dealer, with 
factory-trained service pros and a complete inventory of parts and 
accessories. Plus Fisher's exclusive Stem-To-Stem™ warranty, includ¬ 
ing a five-year warranty on the hull* 

In 1990, Fisher offers 34 complete aluminum fishing boat sys¬ 
tems, including the new Backtroller 18, and fish ’n ski and center 
console SVs. Complete-system prices start at just $4,365.** 
Check 'em out today at your Fisher dealer. See just how 
affordable a perfect SV fishing boat system can be. Run Number 
One. Fisher. 

For free catalog and the dealer nearest you, write Fisher Marine, 
RO. Box 1256, West Point, MS 39773-1256. 


A CONTINOINB TRADITION OFOUAlITT AND I/AIOE 


al Fisher Systems dealers. "Manufacturer's suggested retail price, including boat, motor, trailer. 

Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


s. factory rigging. Slightly higher west of Rocky Mountains. 










The Urge 
to Surge v \ 








Arctic. The East Quoddy Head 
lighthouse is located on 
Campobello Island. 


BY HERB SEGARS 

Twice a day the tides in the 
Bay of Fundy rise and fall almost 
30 feet. "Mainiac" divers find the 
conditions ideal for beach diving. 



H ave you ever wanted to 
visit a place you know 
very little about? A place 
whose name or reputation 
intrigues you to the point 
that you place visiting it high on your 
priority list? A favorite of mine is Kat¬ 
mandu, in Nepal. I have never been 
there, but have seen pictures in maga¬ 
zines and on television. Yet I find the 
name fascinating. My imagination runs 
wild when I try to envision what this 
exotic place must look like. Maine— 
primarily its seacoast—has the same ef¬ 
fect on me. With most of our dreams, 
our priorities in realizing them are often 
determined by their affordability. 

For as many years as I can remember, 
my wife and I have talked about visiting 
Maine, but our diving priorities usual¬ 
ly kept us much farther south. In the 
last few years, I have decided to concen¬ 
trate my underwater photography in the 
waters north of the Carolinas. When it 
came time to plan our summer vacation, 
Maine was number one on our list. We 
knew nothing about the state, other 
than the information we could glean 
from books or see on maps. We knew 
even less about diving along its coast. 

Fortunately, a couple we had met 
years ago, Dr. Bob Leahy and his wife, 
Donna, owned a bed and breakfast in 
Eastport, Maine. Eastport is about as far 
north as you can get on the Maine coast 
before hitting the Canadian border. It is 
the easternmost city in the United 
States, and was once known as the 
center of the sardine industry. After the 
decline of the sardine industry, Eastport 
emerged as an important deep-water 
seaport servicing transatlantic shipping 
into eastern Maine. We thought it would 
be an ideal place for our first visit to the 
land of tremendous tides and a never- 
ending flow of seafood. 

The first fact we discovered about 
Maine was that it is much bigger than 
we'd imagined. The first leg of the 
journey from our home in New Jersey 
to the Maine border was a six-hour 
drive. That was easy enough! We had 
made longer drives to dive in North 
Carolina. The size of the state was evi¬ 
dent on our backsides when we arrived 
in Eastport, six hours after crossing the 
Maine border. 


Herb Segars lives close to the New Jersey coast and 
often writes about and photographs the wrecks ly¬ 
ing off her shore. 


Just over the border we were intro¬ 
duced to the shopping outlets of Kittery, 
Maine. For those who love to shop, a 
stop here is a must. There are factory 
outlets for clothes, toiletries, shoes, and 
sporting goods.. .just to mention a few. 
The bargains were great, and we 
lightened our wallets considerably. 

As we traveled north of Acadia Na¬ 
tional Park, which is halfway up Maine's 
coast, the number of hotels and motels 
diminished. Overnighting is done at 
bed and breakfasts, a type of accom¬ 
modation we'd never experienced before 


this trip. These are large rooming 
houses where guests are provided with 
a bedroom for the night, which may or 
may not feature a private bath. Includ¬ 
ed in the cost is breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing. Other amenities, such as those pro¬ 
vided by Bob and Donna Leahy, are 
optional. 

For around $60 a night we enjoyed a 
wonderful room with private bath, a 
gourmet breakfast at 8:30 every morn¬ 
ing, hot coffee from 7 a.m., and mid¬ 
afternoon cookies, cakes, and tea, cof¬ 
fee or sherry. Each evening, our bed was 
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water temperature remained a constant 
50 degrees throughout the week. There 
was no thermocline from the surface to 
our deepest depth of 90 feet. 

There are two drawbacks to diving the 
upper reaches of Maine. First is the lack 
of availability of diving services such as 
air fills. Bob had a compressor that 
made our refills a snap. Unfortunately, 
during this past winter. Bob sold the Inn 
and the compressor is no longer there. 
Others who came in during the week 
brought enough tanks for their entire 
diving stay. Instead of carrying tanks 
from home, it might be more convenient 
to rent tanks from a dive shop elsewhere 
in Maine, returning them on your way 
home. When I return to Eastport, I will 
bring 100-cubic-foot tanks with me. I 
believe that I can get two dives from 
each tank, which will minimize the 
number of tanks I must transport. 

A second drawback is the tide. In the 
Bay of Fundy, the tide rises and falls 
from 18 to 27 feet during a six-hour 
period. The movement of this huge 
volume of water creates currents up to 
seven or eight knots. This may sound 
like a real disaster for beach diving, but 
I found it to be no more difficult than 
diving in an inlet at home. It is impor¬ 
tant to follow a few commonsense sug¬ 
gestions, though. First, dive at slack 
tide. I entered the water about 20 
minutes before dead slack tide and had 
about 45 minutes in the water. (In 
Eastport, peak high and low tide times 
are listed in the local newspaper, The 
Quoddy Tides.) 

It doesn't matter whether diving is 
done at high or low tide. The difference 
at low tide is a longer trek to the water¬ 


Cod. 


turned down, an after-dinner mint plac¬ 
ed on our pillow and an after-dinner 
drink on the nightstand. I cannot testify 
that the same hospitality is available at 
every bed and breakfast, but Bob and 
Donna's was certainly a highlight of our 
trip. 

Bob Leahy is an accomplished under¬ 
water photographer who spends his 
summers tending to the Inn at Eastport 
and diving in the waters of the Bay of 
Fundy. He was my guide during a week 
of beach diving. We managed one dive 
every day in the 50-degree water. I had 
brought both a wet suit and a dry suit, 
but never worked up the nerve to 
remove the wet suit from its bag. The 


line, sometimes over slick rocks. It was 
interesting comparing dives at high and 
low tide at the same location. Bob and 
I visited a wolffish at high tide, finding 
it at 90 feet. We returned at low tide and 
found him in the same place, at 65 feet. 

A second point to remember is to fol¬ 
low the bottom back to shore after your 
dive. If you surface to get your bearings, 
be careful of the current. You may be 
better off returning to the bottom to con¬ 
tinue your exit. The surface water moves 
fast, and it can carry you away from 
your exit point. I found this out on my 
first dive behind the cannery in East- 
port. I became disoriented toward the 
end of the dive and surfaced to see 
where I was. The current carried me 
about 200 feet down the beach before I 
could swim the 75 feet to shore. I never 
repeated that mistake. 

What is so attractive about diving in 
the upper reaches of Maine? For me, it 
is the marine life, my photographic 
specialty. I was hoping to find some 
new and exciting subjects, and I wasn't 
disappointed. I found fields of northern 
red anemones, multi-colored flower-like 
marine invertebrates. Interspersed 
among the reds were frilled anemones, 
the most common species in my home 
state of New Jersey. At the southern end 
of downtown Eastport is the old can¬ 
nery. My dives behind the cannery were 
kept to about 35 feet while Bob, who 
was familiar with the area, ventured 
deeper. This was home for northern 
basket stars, red soft coral, moon snails, 
sea peaches and the ever-present 
periwinkle snail. It was also a good 
place to find old bottles. 

Back in New Jersey after the trip, my 
wife and I were looking at slides. She 
asked why I had not retrieved the bot¬ 
tle visible in a particular photograph. I'd 
never seen it! I'd been so wrapped up 
in taking the picture that I missed the 
bottle completely. I think the only way 
I'll ever find artifacts is if they hit me on 
the head. 

It was at the cannery that I had my 
first experience with the Atlantic wolf¬ 
fish, a ferocious-looking marine animal. 
Those I saw during my week's stay were 
tucked into holes in the rocks, and I 
never had the chance to photograph one 
easily. Just a look at their choppers kept 
me from attempting to lure one out in¬ 
to the open. I'll feel braver on my next 
trip. 

Coming from a state where lobster 
hunting is extremely popular, I found 
it very difficult to photograph the 
monster bugs in Maine. They knew just 
as well as I that I could not bring them 
home to (for) dinner. I thought I heard 
a few of them chuckle as I swam away. 
A deep laugh seemed to come from one 
specimen that weighed about 15 
pounds. 


(Please turn to page 76) 
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Sea stars, opposite, 
await the incoming 
tide while a small red 
shore crab ambles over a 
bed of aggregating 
anemones. Photographer 
takes an overhead shot of 
a tide pool. 



Shore Shots 

A Guide to Tide Pool 

Photography BY NANCY SEFTON 


U ntil recently, I knew little 
about "tide pooling." It 
was something like bird 
watching, I assumed, ex¬ 
cept it gave you a stiff neck 
from looking down instead of up. 
Now that I'm a veteran prowler of the 
intertidal byways, I can vouch for the 
sore neck.. .and. I'm unhappy to add, 
cold, wet feet, a sniffly nose, blue 
hands, and legs that collapse like a fold¬ 
ing chair when I try to stand up after 
hours of crouching, kneeling and 
crawling. 

But there are compensations, not the 
least of which is that as a warm water, 
fair-weather diver, I can nevertheless en¬ 
joy photographing cold-water marine 
creatures while submerging only my 
hands, and rarely (reluctantly) my feet. 

Before I knew much about marine life, 
I'd find myself on some rocky shore by 
chance at low tide, staring into pools 


A tide pool is a perfect environment to 
photograph marine life without getting wet! 


logical intensity, I've become equally 
determined to capture it on film. 

Those divers with access to rocky 
coasts, where intertidal life is most col¬ 
orful and abundant, need not let their 
trusty underwater photo equipment 
gather dust on the shelf all winter just 
because conditions for scuba diving are 
unfavorable. A Nikonos with a small 
flash and close-up attachments is the 
perfect system with which to approach 
intertidal animals. (A strong back helps 
too.) 

But even the most sophisticated equip- 


and surge channels, broadcasting my ig¬ 
norance verbally. "Comeer and see this 
neat thingamajig with all the legs! Hey, 
this purple creepy-crawly is eating a 
green watchamacallit!" 

Time and experience have taught me 
much: I now know what the purple 
creepy-crawlies are, and even why they 
eat those green whatsits. 

There's a lot more going on than 
predation alone, in these nondescript 
little pools. Their Lilliputian occupants 
are busily engaged in self-defense, 
cooperation, even reproduction (right in 
front of a human audience). As I've 
become more fascinated by all this bio- 


Nancy Sefton is a free-lance writer and underwater 
photographer who has lived on Little Cayman 
Island for the past 18 years. 


ment won't give you those great shots 
unless you know when and where to 
go, as well as a little about the intertidal 
zone and its fascinating residents. 

Twice every 24 hours, the gravitational 
forces of the sun and moon pull upon 
the sea, alternately exposing and re¬ 
covering a narrow coastal margin. Where 
this margin consists of broad, rocky 
shelves, the low tide exposes pools, 
cracks, crevices and channels which re¬ 
tain enough sea water to allow marine 
creatures to survive even the rare "mi¬ 
nus tides" that occur in spring and fall. 

At first, the special habitat uncovered 
at low water appears rather chaotic. Ani¬ 
mals representing every biological group 
found on earth seem strewn along the 
exposed shore in a haphazard manner. 
Thick carpets of colorful seaweeds 


smother the rocks; orange, red and pur¬ 
ple starfish seem glued to the sides of 
surge channels below black and white 
bands of barnacles and mussels; anem¬ 
ones seem to blossom like giant daisies 
from the bottoms of darkly glinting 
pools. 

In reality, a carefully managed pattern 
exists here; Mother Nature has things 
under control. 

First, intertidal animals, although they 
could live comfortably in deeper waters, 
are nevertheless attracted to this narrow 
corridor where land and sea meet, for 
one very important reason: they have 
special defenses and adaptations allow¬ 
ing them to survive in this tough neigh¬ 
borhood, one carefully avoided by other 
creatures. 

Intertidal inhabitants must withstand 
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Coastal areas experiencing 
the most wave action are 
likely to teem with life. 



Green sea anemones crowd a small pool. Photo was taken from above the pool. 


wide temperature and salinity varia¬ 
tions, periodic drying, hot sun, and 
worse, the impact of tons of water at reg¬ 
ular intervals. In nature, competition for 
living space is fierce. No niche goes un¬ 
occupied, no matter how hostile the 
surroundings. 

These cruel conditions necessitate 
special defenses such as tough armour, 
sharp spines, clinging feet, or perhaps 
strong filaments for tenaciously hang¬ 
ing on. Even the shape of a shell may 
provide an advantage in the fight for 
survival. 

Coastal areas experiencing the most 
wave action are also the most likely to 
teem with life; waves bring oxygen and 
food, remove wastes and keep the en¬ 
vironment moist. 

Intertidal creatures make their living 
in a variety of ways: filter-feeding, graz¬ 
ing on algae, scavenging, gobbling, 
crunching, scraping, and in the case of 
the voracious sea star, injecting one's 
rather mobile stomach between the 
shells of a luckless mussel. 

Animals forever stuck in one spot, like 
barnacles and plume worms, obvious¬ 
ly benefit from the ability to filter- 


feed—to extend feathery appendages 
which capture microscopic tidbits car¬ 
ried to them by changing water. Preda¬ 
tors like the tidepool sculpin, a tiny fish 
with an endless wardrobe, change body 
patterns to match their backgrounds. In¬ 
visible, they lunge at their prey, ap¬ 
parently coming from nowhere. 

Scavengers such as crabs and shrimps 
scurry across the bottom of the pool, 
cleaning up nature's refuse. 

Intertidal life can start as high as 30 
feet above sea level. As long as an occa¬ 
sional splash wets the area, animals 
such as the barnacles can hang in there. 
Beneath them are the mussels and be¬ 
low these live the encrusting sponges, 
anemones and sea urchins. Climbing at 
' will across all these zones is the agile sea 
star, the Jesse Owens of the intertidal 
zone. 

Sea stars are perfectly equipped to 
deal with forces bent on dislodging 
them from the rocks. With their multi¬ 
tude of tube feet ending in tiny suction 
cups, they cling so effectively that even 
if the tube feet are torn from the body, 
they may adhere to the rocks for several 
hours. A star is able to grip its prey, 


usually a mussel, pry open the two 
shells, and thrust its stomach into the 
narrow opening to feast on the soft parts. 

Mussels attach themselves to the rock 
substrate with byssal threads, fibers they 
secrete with special glands. Mussels 
grow so thick they must orient them¬ 
selves vertically in this crowded, "stand¬ 
ing room only" community. 

The sea urchin has made perhaps the 
most interesting adaptation to the tide 
pool environment. Many species appear 
half-hidden in perfectly sculpted hol¬ 
lows. The urchin leaves nothing to 
chance, excavating its own niche by 
scraping at the rock with its spines and 
hard teeth. 

At the lower levels of the intertidal 
strata, exposed sea anemones, their 
rather heavy bodies no longer buoyed 
by water, droop and sag forlornly, ten¬ 
tacles retracted. Once submerged again, 
they blossom as the tentacles unfold. 
These flower lookalikes, however, are 
really fearsome carnivores. 

Lightly touching the tentacles of a sea- 
green anemone, my finger encounters 
the characteristic sandpaper-like grab as 
a myriad of microscopic darts are fired 
into my skin. Non-toxic to me, this ag¬ 
gressive weaponry is lethal to the anem¬ 
one's prey. 

A small hermit crab waddles idly 
across the placid oral disk of the anem¬ 
one. The crab's leg brushes a single ten¬ 
tacle and suddenly the tiny crustacean 
is literally shocked out of its borrowed 
shell. Before it can scamper away, it is 
paralyzed, enclosed in tentacles and 
drawn into the anemone's gut cavity to 
be digested. 

The true Methuselahs of the intertidal 
zone, sea anemones have reached the 
ripe old age of 80 in laboratories. Biolo¬ 
gists believe that if left undisturbed in 
their natural environment, anemones 
could well live for several hundred 
years. So when you encounter large 
anemones, be respectful of your elders! 

When you've had your fill of the larger 
intertidal residents like the sea stars, 
anemones and shellfish, look closer for 
the little guys: the snails, tube worms, 
hermit crabs and tiny fish. Each tide 
pool is a melting pot, harboring a few 
individuals from every animal group. 
And about half of them are intent on 
gobbling the other half. 

But in nature there are interdepen¬ 
dencies too. For example, a hermit crab 
carries anemones on its shell. The 
anemones with their stinging arsenals 
protect the hermit, while the host offers 
free transportation. Inside the hermit's 
shell there may live a brittle star that 
keeps the interior clean and in turn 
feeds on the hermit's leftovers. The shell 
itself once belonged to a deceased snail. 

To photograph this intertidal menag¬ 
erie, some planning is called for. Obtain 
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a set of local tide tables and plan your 
trip for a period when low tides (up to 
a +5) occur during daylight hours. De¬ 
pending on tide level and the coastal 
landscape, you can work for about four 
hours straddling low tide. Choose a 
working "pathway" that puts you at the 
outer edges of the exposed area during 
lowest water, then follow the tide back 
in and work among the higher exposed 
zones. 

Patience is definitely a virtue. Choose 
a bare space on the rocks and sit down 
by a tidepool, remaining very still. As 
soon as your presence no longer intim¬ 
idates the tiny residents, they will begin 
to move, resuming their normal activi¬ 
ties. I once had my patience amply re¬ 
warded by a large red octopus which 
rose to the surface of a surge channel 
six feet away, and began probing the ex¬ 
posed rockweed for prey. 

Besides a Nikonos sytem, an above¬ 
water camera, macro lens and flash are 
handy when photographing animals 
completely exposed by low water. The 
flash helps to bring out bright colors on 
a cloudy or foggy day. Since salt spray 
is damaging to photo equipment, it's 
wise to keep terrestrial cameras in a 
plastic bag until they are needed. 

As you approach the intertidal zone 
with your photo gear, contemplate the 
whole picture: the tidal cycle itself. If 
you can remain in one area for half a day, 
shoot a scene at low water, then take the 
same picture when the tide is high. 

Always look for color in the exposed 
seaweeds, bright sea stars, urchins, 
anemones, nudibranchs and tube 
worms. Even drab-colored hermit crabs 
may have blue-tipped legs. 

So many different-sized subjects wait 
below the placid surfaces of tide pools, 
that it is smart to bring along several 
macro set-ups, from one-inch framers 
and their extension tubes, up to the 7- 
to 9-inch framers that accompany the 
Nikonos close-up outfit. All of these 
systems use 35mm and 28mm lenses. 

Working below the surface of a pool 
is not as easy as it may seem. You are 
looking into a dim area. The smaller- 
format macro systems allow a very nar¬ 
row depth of field. For this reason, 
framers must be placed very carefully 
for sharp focus. Always remember to 
immerse the extension tube and the 
front of the lens totally (the camera body 
need not be submerged). For best re¬ 
sults, the front of your flash should also 
be lowered into the water. 

When using a flash system that re¬ 
quires you to set exposures manually, 
note that most intertidal animals are 
dark colored and non-reflective. I gener¬ 
ally open the aperture a full stop more 
than normal, to avoid underexposing 
the subject. When in doubt, bracket 
(take several shots of the same creature. 


using different exposures). 

With your above-water camera, avoid 
photographing a subject through more 
than an inch of water. Reflections can 
obscure whatever creatures lie on the 
bottom of the pool. Similarly, an above¬ 
water flash should not be used if the 
subject is submerged, or the photo is 
likely to feature the bright reflection of 
the flash head. 

Wait quietly by one pool and look for 
photo opportunities, rather than dash¬ 
ing from one spot to another grabbing' 
a shot here, a shot there. There may be 
dozens of subjects in a single pool or 
channel, overlooked by the photogra¬ 
pher in a hurry. 

An individual intertidal resident can 
be approached in several different ways. 
For example, a sea star can be used as a 
colorful foreground subject in a wide- 
angle shot of the shoreline at low tide. 
A closer angle, featuring the star as the 
main subject, can be followed up by a 
macro photo of the star's surface, or of 
its tube feet as it creeps over the rocks. 

Be reminded that any creature moving 
quickly, such as the sculpins and her¬ 
mit crabs, may yield blurred pictures. 
I've found that when I submerge my 
close-up system into a pool and leave it 
motionless, the animals soon become 
accustomed to its presence. Tidepool 
sculpins are extremely curious, and will 
even plant themselves in the framer. 

No subject should be overlooked; one 
of my favorites is the lowly seaweed- 
even the uprooted fragments. On beach¬ 
es or rocks, piles of torn algae may yield 
an artist's pallette of colors, creating an 
engaging impressionist study. 

A small cushion or knee pads makes 
it possible to kneel on hard rocks for 
longer periods. Ideal footwear is either 
old tennis shoes or the rubber booties 
worn by divers and surfers. Since coast¬ 
al weather can change abruptly, it's wise 


to dress in layers and bring rain gear. 

Intertidal etiquette requires moving 
carefully to avoid stepping upon fragile 
inhabitants such as seaweeds and bar¬ 
nacles. Tide pool creatures are best ob¬ 
served and photographed in their nat¬ 
ural surroundings, not removed. Over¬ 
turning rocks exposes delicate creatures 
that may die from exposure. 

Some photographers, in their zeal to 
obtain that perfect picture, foolishly try 
to improve on nature. I watched a fellow 
tidepool camera buff patiently remove 
the bits of seaweed stuck atop a purple 
urchin in order to get a clear shot of the 
subject. He didn't know that the urchin 
intentionally draws algae over itself like 
a parasol, for protection from hot sun. 
With the weed intact, it was an interest¬ 
ing behavioral study; without the weed, 
it was a biologically inaccurate photo. 
More important, by the time the urchin 
painstakingly repositioned its protective 
algae, the creature may have suffered 
from exposure. 

For safety's sake, always keep an eye 
on the sea. Occasional high waves can 
be dangerous. Before I venture to the far 
edges of the exposed zone, I study the 
waves to make sure that I and my non¬ 
waterproof camera equipment won't be 
subjected to a dunking. To avoid being 
trapped by the incoming tide, wear a 
watch and carry an accurate tide table 
for the area. 

Now that I'm a regular visitor to the 
intertidal zone, those purple whatsits 
are no longer off limits to me just be¬ 
cause they live in frigid water. Low tide 
will find me crawling around the edges 
of pools and surge channels, soaked 
and shivering, refusing to quit until the 
cold waves start licking at my feet. 

Stiff neck and aching back aside, I 
may just be rewarded with a few good 
photos, and a lot of new insights into 
the workings of the marine ecosystem. $ 
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T he Flying Dutchman was a 
ship that attempted to sail 
around the Cape of Good 
Hope in the teeth of a gale. 
Repeatedly beaten back by 
the wind, according to legend her cap¬ 
tain swore he would not give up until 
he made good his passage, even if he 
spent eternity trying. 

Satan took the captain's oath literally. 
Ever since, the Flying Dutchman has 
been forced to tack off South African 
shores in an endless effort to round that 
lonely headland. As tradition has it, 
superstitious sailors have occasionally 
glimpsed the Flying Dutchman through 
storm-swept clouds as she sails on 
forever at the Devil's command. 


Gary Gentile is a lecturer and free-lance writer 
with entensive Atlantic wreck diving experience. 
He is the author of Andria Doria: Dive to an 
Era, and the Popular Dive Guide Series on ship¬ 
wrecks off the East Coast. 




Wretched sea conditions can be ex¬ 
pected whenever the accursed ghost- 
ship is spotted. 

The majestic days of tall ships under 
sail are history. The few that survive do 
not engage in commerce but are train¬ 
ing or exhibition ships, museums, or 
floating restaurants. Those who serve 
before the mast do so in style and with 
confidence that, in dire straits, they can 
be lifted off the holystoned decks by a 
Coast Guard helicopter. 

But many a windjammer, like the Fly¬ 
ing Dutchman, plies the trade routes of 
yesteryear, sailing forever between ports 
they will never reach. Those are the 
ships whose unfinished voyages con¬ 
tinue beneath the waves, sent to the 
undersea world by storms, collisions 
and rocks and reefs lying in wait just 
beneath the surface. 

Those who dive on these wooden 
wrecks are usually disappointed by the 
ragged remains that only vaguely 
resemble the stately ships they once 
were. A brig on the beach is quickly 
wave-battered into kindling. A clipper 
sunk farther offshore yields to the at¬ 
tacks of teredos and microbial action, 
and is soon reduced to a few worm- 
eaten ribs protruding from the sand. A 
barkentine down in deep water, 
although somewhat protected from the 
elements and the corrosive action of the 
sea, is beyond reach. 

But the bottom of Lake Huron—where 
the water is fresh, clear, and cold—is 
safe harbor for a flotilla of merchantmen 
that never reached their appointed ports 
of call. It is here that ships like the 
Dunderberg came to rest. 

I did not know what to expect that 
sunny August morning as I loaded my 
gear on the deck of the Obsession. As 
Dave Trotter calmly prepared his boat 
for departure, not a breath of wind stir¬ 
red the air, not a ripple marred the lake's 
reflective surface, and, as I discovered 
when I rolled over the gunwale an hour 
later, not a hint of current stirred the 
tepid water. The anchor line went 
straight to the bottom as taut as a fire 
pole. 


The alligator figurehead of the Dunderberg is 
in remarkable condition. The detail shows 
leaves and grapes on the figurehead. 

The Dunderburg lies within the Thumb 
Area Preserve. Her deck is at 125 to 130 
feet. Although Dave Trotter is not a 
commercial operation, the wreck is a 
popular site with area dive clubs. 

I was thankful for my dry suit as I 
passed through the sharp thermocline. 
Seventy-degree water dropped 30 
degrees during the intake of a single 
breath; from there to the bottom the 
water was a bitter 41 degrees. 

Visibility dropped as well, decreasing 
from a comfortable 30 to 40 feet to about 
20. Some slight sediment floated above 
the wreck, but enough natural light fil¬ 
tered through the 150-foot water column 
to permit exploration without using a 
light. 

The Dunderberg rests on an even keel, 
more like a ship in drydock than a 
wreck at the bottom of a lake. The plan¬ 
ing was unbroken, and the thick railing 
was crowded with deadeyes and belay¬ 
ing pins. I quickly glanced about to be 
certain no ghostly sailor was tightening 
the shrouds. Farther inboard, I noticed 
the main mast. It still stood straight and 
tall, but the top had snapped off and the 
sails were missing. Otherwise, the ship 
looked as though it could continue its 
journey, if only it could escape its 
watery prison. 

The deck appeared to have been 
swept clean the day before, as only a 
thin layer of silt covered the wood. A 
swipe of my hand brushed it off to 
reveal the coarse-grained planks. When 
I exchanged astonished looks with my 
dive buddy, Joyce Hayward, her expres¬ 
sion mirrored my own. Obviously, Dave 
was playing a cruel joke on us, or had 
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Never 

before in two 
decades of 
diving have 
I been so 
awed by a 
shipwreck. 


accidentally put us on the wrong wreck. 
This ship could not have been down 
more than a few months—a year at 
most. 

But it was the Dunderberg and her hull 
had slid down the ways two years after 
the end of the Civil War. Construction 
was completed that spring by master 
ship builder J.M. Jones in Detroit, 
Michigan. The dimensions listed on her 
certificate of enrollment were 186 feet in 
length, 33 feet in breadth, and 18 feet 
in depth (draft). She was 596 tons bur¬ 
then. Her three masts were schooner 
rigged and she had a single deck and 
a square stern. All in all, she was not 
too different from hundreds of other 
vessels of her time. 

The Dunderberg entered the grain 
trade under the ownership of 
Trowbridge, Wilcox & Co. (Trowbridge 


owned two thirds of the ship, Wilcox 
one third.) For more than a year she 
worked the routes between Chicago and 
Buffalo. In those pre-canal days, the 
Great Lakes were landlocked. 

August 13,1868, found the Dunderberg 
downbound—from a higher elevation to 
a lower one—loaded with 40,000 bushels 
of corn. On board for a pleasant sum¬ 
mer's outing were five passengers: Mr. 
Wilcox's wife, Mr. and Mrs. George Fair- 
brother, Mrs. E. Goddard, and Mrs. 
Harriet Larzellier. Upbound from the St. 
Clair River the Dunderberg encountered 
the propeller driven Empire State. 

Capt. Charles W. Green, master of the 
Dunderberg, saw the approaching 
steamer when it was still "some 10 miles 
ahead about a point and half over our 
stabard bow." (As transcribed.) The 
ships were converging off the southern 


entrance to Saginaw Bay, Michigan, an 
area at the time called Point aux Bar¬ 
ques, but better known today as the 
Thumb. Visibility was excellent under a 
starlit sky, and several other vessels 
were observed in the distance. When it 
became apparent that the Empire State 
would pass uncomfortably close, Cap¬ 
tain Green signaled furiously for the 
steamer to yield way. 

Sensing the inevitable. Captain Green 
ordered the passengers to assemble on 
deck. He later testified, "A fearful crash 
followed. The propeller struck the 
schooner between the main and the 
mizzen masts, on the port side, 
crushing in her planks and timbers, and 
making a hole several feet in depth, and 
cutting her down below the water's 
edge." 

The shock of the collision snuffed out 
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the Dunderberg's kerosene lanterns, 
plunging the ship into darkness. Water 
poured into the hull at a frightful rate. 
With the ship settling quickly, the cap¬ 
tain and crew launched the lifeboat and 
ushered everyone aboard. When a 
count was taken on the frail craft, Mrs. 
Wilcox was nowhere to be seen. She 
was the only casualty. 

The Empire State hove to. Her forward 
planks were smashed, and she was tak¬ 
ing water in the bow compartment. A 
steam pump stemmed the flood so that 
she was not in immediate danger of 
sinking. The steamer picked up the 
Dunderberg's survivors and continued 
on her voyage to Chicago. 

Now I saw the breech in the wreck's 
hull. The decking was also torn up, and 
the wood splintered. The schooner 
rested on a hard clay bottom. Several in¬ 
ches of lake sediment was not enough 
to cover the running rigging that had 
toppled overboard, and now lay on the 
lake bottom. 

Such a collision could not go un¬ 
noticed, or uninvestigated. The Local In¬ 
spectors of Steamboats held an inquiry 
in Detroit on September 3,1868. Joseph 
Cook and P.E. Saunders took testimony 
from Captain Green and from four of¬ 
ficers and two crew men from the Em¬ 
pire State. The events of that fateful night 
unfolded. 

Captain Harvey D. Phealt having 
retired to his room, command of the 
Empire State was given to Second Mate 
John Longley. The wheelsman was 
William Fahl, the lookout Bernard 
Decker. Longley was standing right 
behind the lookout on the promenade 
deck when they both spotted the lights 
of the Dunderberg. Unfortunately, 
Longley misinterpreted the schooner's 
starboard light (green) as the Port aux 
Barques light, and her port light (red) 
as a tug boat. When he ported his helm 
to go between the two, he unwittingly 
veered directly into the path of the 
Dunderberg. 

Captain Phealt "was awakened by 
hearing the Second Mate say port, at the 
same time the wheel chains made con¬ 
siderable noise which helped to waken 
me. I immediately left my room and 
went to the top of the pilot house rang 
to stop and back the engine. The 
engineer shut off the steam but before 
he had time to reverse the engine the 
collision took place." 

Chief Engineer James M. Graham 
verified the time elements in the engine 
room. Both Captain Phealt and First 
Mate William A. Smith came to 
Longley's aid by stating that the night 
was somewhat cloudy, although there 
was no fog or haze on the water. If 
Supervising Inspector Guthrie took this 
latter information into account when he 
made his report to Secretary of the 


Treasure Hugh McCulloch, it did not 
show in his recommendation. 

On October 1, Guthrie wrote that "a 
full and careful inquiry was made which 
resulted in the acquittal of all those on 
board the schooner from blame and fix¬ 
ing the entire fault upon John Longley 
the Second Mate of the Empire 
State.. .The testimony in this case was 
so conclusive as to leave no room to 
doubt that it was the mismanagement 
of the pilot Longley" that caused the col¬ 
lision. His license as a pilot was at once 
revoked being all the punishment the 
Inspectors could inflict. 

Furthermore, "Mr. Longley had been 
arrested and imprisoned under the 
charge of manslaughter in causing the 
collision whereby one of the passengers 
(Mrs. Wilcox) on the Dunderberg lost her 
life. But the courts at Detroit ruled that 
there was no law holding him amenable 
as the life was not lost on the vessel of 
which he was in charge. He was 
therefore liberated." 

John Longley's poor judgment pro¬ 
duced the most alluring shipwreck this 
author has ever dived. 

Joyce and I swam back across the 
deck, over an open hatch, then forward 
along the gunwale past the fallen 
crosstrees. We found the woodstock an¬ 
chors lashed to the rail next to the 
cathead. Then we followed the jibboom 
to its point—nearly 60 feet away—turned 
around, and dropped under the 
bowsprit. The stabilizing chain looped 
down toward a ring bolt on the 
cutwater. 

But the most amazing sight was the 
stylized alligator figurehead. With 
mouth agape and tongue protruding, its 
back and the top of its head were firm¬ 
ly attached to the underside of the 


bowsprit. A fine frill of algae gave the 
figure a soft-focused appearance, like a 
five o'clock shadow. A bright dot of red 
paint glinted from the eyeball. 

The ridged tail extended six feet aft, 
blending with intricately carved designs 
of foliage, leaves, and curled branches. 
A bird, perched on a stout limb, stabbed 
with its beak at a bunch of grapes. The 
craftsmanship was superb. 

Never before in a career of diving that 
spans two decades, have I been so awed 
by a shipwreck, or have I felt such a 
thrill underwater. That a grand repre¬ 
sentation of nineteenth century ship¬ 
building should exist in a state of perfect 
preservation in the cold, fresh water of 
a lake was literally beyond belief. 

For more than 120 years the Dunder¬ 
berg lay quiescent on the bottom of Lake 
Huron, waiting patiently like a con¬ 
cealed museum, or an unopened Egyp¬ 
tian tomb, to present its sculpted form 
to a generation of people who looked 
upon ships not as beasts of burden, but 
as works of art. The splendid age of sail 
has not died, it has simply changed 
venue. 

Like the Flying Dutchman that con¬ 
tinues to sail the ocean blue, the 
Dunderberg will cruise forever along the 
bottom of Lake Huron. But whereas the 
Flying Dutchman is an omen to beware, 
the Dunderberg is the harbinger of an ex¬ 
perience to behold. It is only one of 
many surprises awaiting the inland 
diver. Not only Lake Huron, but indeed 
all the Great Lakes, contain a gallery of 
ships unsurpassed in the world of 
wreck diving. 

Paraphrasing the words of geneticist 
J.B.S. Haldane, "Not only is the diving 
better than we imagine, it is better than 
we can imagine." S 
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Trivia Quiz 


D iving is the art of going underwater and re¬ 
maining for a considerable time. Depths 
reached by divers, times of remaining 
submerged, and the reasons for being under 
water in the first place are as diverse as the fascinating 
environment we invade. Probably the first diving was 
done to gather marine resources for food; then for 
military purposes. Soon commercial divers were hired to 
salvage things from under the sea and to build marine 
structures. In comparatively recent years "sport diving" 
evolved; at first a high-risk, masculine undertaking. 
Finally, we entered today's era of "recreational diving;" 
a non-gender, safe, fun way to spend days filled with 
adventure. As you prepare for this season of recreational 
diving, try this Trivia Quiz which is designed to help 
you realize and understand the impact that all diving 
may have on the fragile bit of earth's water we enter. 

Learn to be gentle with our stressed underwater en¬ 
vironment and give yourself five points for each correct 
answer. 


1. The environment is the sum total of all surrounding or 
associated matters which may influence organisms living in the 
ambient substance of the area. 

True _ False _ 

2. The total physical environmental conditions natural to 
kinds of organisms occupying a specific place is called a 


3. The smallest region of uniform environmental conditions 
and its population of animal and plant life is called the (select 
one): 

a. Hadal zone 

b. Biotope 

c. Key area. 

4. When a diver enters the water there is, by the very 
nature of the act, a focible and/or enforced contact between the 
diver, the environment and the biota. The impact of this con¬ 
tact is never beneficial to the environment. 

True _ False _ 

5. When making a shore dive there are several kinds of wet 
to watery environments which a diver impacts. All of them 
harbor differing life forms. For five living points match the 
kinds of environmental zones with the brief descriptions. 


1. Suppralittoral 

2. Tidal 

3. Benthic 

4. Littoral 

5. Eulittoral 


a. Depth to which light penetrates. 

b. Landward part of the littoral zone. 

c. Zone between high and low tides. 

d. Zone above the upper limits of 
waves and tides. 

e. The bottom of any body of water. 


6 . The action of winds, waves, tides, currents and adjacent 
shore conditions can affect environmental conditions in any or 
all of the environmental zones. 

True _ False _ 

7m For five creepy/crawly points select the 4 (out of many) 
kinds of marine life that are usually found in the environmen¬ 
tal zones described in question 5. 



Dmitri Rebikoff, an early diver, always respected the marine environment. 
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1. Ammonoids 4. Algae 

2. Crustaceans 5. Echinoderms 

3. Monoplacophores 6. Corals 

8 . Of these kinds of marine life which one is the most sen¬ 
sitive to damage by the actions of divers? _ 

9. Divers entering open ocean waters are usually impacting 

the _ zone. 

10. Only a few kinds of marine life inhabit the surface of 
open ocean waters. For five stinging points, which of those 

■ animals is most likely to be hazardous to divers? 


11 . A large percentage of recreational divers are what the 
industry now calls “destination divers.” They travel to usually 
warm, clear, bountiful waters. For five points number the 
following U.S. continental destinations in their order of current 
popularity. 

( ) Florida ( ) Gulf States ( ) California 

( ) New England ( ) Great Lakes ( ) Mid-Atlantic States 
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15. When collecting marine life such as clams and fish for 
food, shells or other animals for study, it is best to leave the 
smallest and largest to propagate the species. 

True _ False _ 

16. Many forms of marine life are found under rocks, dead 
coral chunks, in seaweed, etc. When examining specimens from 

such sites, always _ the objects as near the original 

position and condition as possible. 

17. With some exceptions, very little marine life of interest 
to a diver will be found in close proximity to a fragile coral 
reef. 

True _ False _ 

18. Several kinds of plastics end up in the oceans and kill 
marine life. 

True _ False _ 

19. Polluted water will _ or will not _ purify itself 

in 20 years. 

20. This is a freebie. With the right combination of good 
equipment, knowledge, experience, instinct and good waterman¬ 
ship, you can learn the secrets of your favorite dive site and 
how to enjoy a compatible life with that site. 

In the meantime, dive gently into the beautiful but stressed 
waters of our planet. 

Compare these thoughts with what you see as you enjoy div¬ 
ing. You are probably a caring diver and will answer all of the 
questions with ease. Remember SCUBAPRO reserves the right 
to be wrong; at least until someone corrects us. Which they do 
occasionally. A reader called to tell us that the absolute 
pressure at a depth of 35,840 feet (the deepest spot in the 
oceans), is 1086 atmospheres (plus 1 = 1087 atmospheres ab¬ 
solute) not 2,439 as published. Another reader wrote asking 
whether waiting 12 hours before flying after diving should be 
24 hours. NAUI and NOAA Manuals say 24. Most other 
manuals and the Navy Diving Manual states 12 hours follow¬ 
ing a decompression dive. Commercial divers must wait 36 
hours following a saturation dive. Your comments are greatly 
appreciated. Many thanks. A “TRIVIA" submitted by Nick 
Buda will be used in the next issue of SCUBAPRO Diving and 
Snorkeling. 

Readers are invited to join the fun and submit questions to 
be used in Trivia. Let us know if there are some subjects you 
would like to see covered. For this Trivia, if, without looking at 
the answers, you scored: 

Zero to 5—You need to think more about your diving vs the 
environment. 

Six to 10—Much better but you still need a closer relation¬ 
ship with your dive sites. 

Eleven to 15—Your diving environment will now start reveal¬ 
ing the secrets of an enjoyable and understanding dive. 

Sixteen to 10—Fantastic understanding of the underwater 
world. 

Lead on, many will follow. 

The answers are on page 59. 8 
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Trivia Quiz 


D iving is the art of going underwater and re¬ 
maining for a considerable time. Depths 
reached by divers, times of remaining 
submerged, and the reasons for being under 
water in the first place are as diverse as the fascinating 
environment we invade. Probably the first diving was 
done to gather marine resources for food; then for 
military purposes. Soon commercial divers were hired to 
salvage things from under the sea and to build marine 
structures. In comparatively recent years "sport diving" 
evolved; at first a high-risk, masculine undertaking. 
Finally, we entered today's era of "recreational diving;" 
a non-gender, safe, fun way to spend days filled with 
adventure. As you prepare for this season of recreational 
diving, try this Trivia Quiz which is designed to help 
you realize and understand the impact that all diving 
may have on the fragile bit of earth's water we enter. 

Learn to be gentle with our stressed underwater en¬ 
vironment and give yourself five points for each correct 
answer. 


1. The environment is the sum total of all surrounding or 
associated matters which may influence organisms living in the 
ambient substance of the area. 

True _ False _ 

2. The total physical environmental conditions natural to 
kinds of organisms occupying a specific place is called a 


3. The smallest region of uniform environmental conditions 
and its population of animal and plant life is called the (select 
one): 

a. Hadal zone 

b. Biotope 

c. Key area. 

4. When a diver enters the water there is, by the very 
nature of the act, a focible and/or enforced contact between the 
diver, the environment and the biota. The impact of this con¬ 
tact is never beneficial to the environment. 

True _ False _ 

5. When making a shore dive there are several kinds of wet 
to watery environments which a diver impacts. All of them 
harbor differing life forms. For five living points match the 
kinds of environmental zones with the brief descriptions. 



Dimitri Rebik 
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1. Ammonoids 4. Algae 

2. Crustaceans 5. Echinoderms 

3. Monoplacophores 6. Corals 

8 . Of these kinds of marine life which one is the most sen¬ 
sitive to damage by the actions of divers? _ 

9. Divers entering open ocean waters are usually impacting 

the _ zone. 

10. Only a few kinds of marine life inhabit the surface of 
open ocean waters. For five stinging points, which of those 
animals is most likely to be hazardous to divers? 


11 . A large percentage of recreational divers are what the 
industry now calls "destination divers." They travel to usually 
warm, clear, bountiful waters. For five points number the 
following U.S. continental destinations in their order of current 
popularity. 

( ) Florida ( ) Gulf States ( ) California 

( ) New England ( ) Great Lakes ( ) Mid-Atlantic States 


12 . Recreational divers, particularly scuba diverrs, should 
be aware of the impact their presence may have on the environ¬ 
ment they are visiting. For five fragile points match the most 
accurate description of the potential environmental damage that 
may be caused by the careless use of the listed equipment 


1. Scuba tanks 

2. Octopus rigs, consoles, 
and cameras 

3. B.C. units 

4. Swim fins 

5. Dive boat anchors and 
chains 


a. Striking marine growth or 
dislodging marine life from 
bottom sand or sediment. 

b. Scraping against and 
dislodging marine life. 

c. Equipment dragging across 
coral damaging polyps and 
the living coral. 

d. Shattering marine growth 
and the substrate to which 
attached. 

e. Banging against corals and 
marine growth on rocks and 
other substrate. 


13. With the use of modem recreational diving equipment it 
is possible to maintain neutral buoyancy during all phases of a 
dive. 

True _ False _ 

14. Maintaining a dive above the bottom and clear of 

marine life not only reduces environmental stress but also helps 
maintain good _ by not stirring up sediment. 


15. When collecting marine life such as clams and fish for 
food, shells or other animals for study, it is best to leave the 
smallest and largest to propagate the species. 

True _ False _ 

16. Many forms of marine life are found under rocks, dead 
coral chunks, in seaweed, etc. When examining specimens from 

such sites, always _ the objects as near the original 

position and condition as possible. 

17. With some exceptions, very little marine life of interest 
to a diver will be found in close proximity to a fragile coral 
reef. 

True _ False _ 

18. Several kinds of plastics end up in the oceans and kill 
marine life. 

True _ False _ 

19. Polluted water will _ or will not _ purify itself 

in 20 years. 

20. This is a freebie. With the right combination of good 
equipment, knowledge, experience, instinct and good waterman¬ 
ship, you can learn the secrets of your favorite dive site and 
how to enjoy a compatible life with that site. 

In the meantime, dive gently into the beautiful but stressed 
waters of our planet. 

Compare these thoughts with what you see as you enjoy div¬ 
ing. You are probably a caring diver and will answer all of the 
questions with ease. Remember SCUBAPRO reserves the right 
to be wrong; at least until someone corrects us. Which they do 
occasionally. A reader called to tell us that the absolute 
pressure at a depth of 35,840 feet (the deepest spot in the 
oceans), is 1086 atmospheres (plus 1 = 1087 atmospheres ab¬ 
solute) not 2,439 as published. Another reader wrote asking 
whether waiting 12 hours before flying after diving should be 
24 hours. NAUI and NOAA Manuals say 24. Most other 
manuals and the Navy Diving Manual states 12 hours follow¬ 
ing a decompression dive. Commercial divers must wait 36 
hours following a saturation dive. Your comments are greatly 
appreciated. Many thanks. A "TRIVIA" submitted by Nick 
Buda will be used in the next issue of SCUBAPRO Diving and 
Snorkeling. 

Readers are invited to join the fun and submit questions to 
be used in Trivia. Let us know if there are some subjects you 
would like to see covered. For this Trivia, if, without looking at 
the answers, you scored: 

Zero to 5—You need to think more about your diving vs the 
environment. 

Six to 10—Much better but you still need a closer relation¬ 
ship with your dive sites. 

Eleven to 15—Your diving environment will now start reveal¬ 
ing the secrets of an enjoyable and understanding dive. 

Sixteen to 10—Fantastic understanding of the underwater 
world. 

Lead on, many will follow. 

The answers are on page 59. S 
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BY D. HOLDEN BAILEY 

Desert 

Retreat 



Diver, opposite, encounters a school 
of king angelfish. Guests, above, 
receive scuba instruction free at 
Sonora Bay. A diver relaxes after a 
trip to Seal Island which can be 
seen in the background. 


A lthough late in the after¬ 
noon, it was still stiflingly 
hot as we zigzagged across 
the desert sand working 
our way around the cactus 
and scrub brush. Our destination, a 
rocky, cactus-crowned hill, was still 
about a half-mile away as the bird flies, 
but our circuitous route was much 
longer. The hill seemed a perfect van¬ 
tage point to photograph the Sonora Bay 
Club Med as the sun sank into Mexico's 
Sea of Cortez. My companion, Mia, had 
come along to do some bird watching. 
My shirt had become completely 
• saturated within minutes of the start of 
our hike, and I had to wipe the sweat 
off my brow every couple of minutes. 
The large bottle of water we carried was 
emptying at an alarming rate, yet I was 
thankful it was becoming lighter. 

In spite of the sweltering heat, Mia 
was delighted at seeing hummingbirds. 


D. Holden Bailey is a free-lance writer and 
photographer from Ohio. He is a frequent con¬ 
tributor to SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling. 


partridge, and other birds, the tiny 
lizards whose curled tails made them 
resemble scorpions at first glance, and 
by the desert's colorful flowers. I was 
fascinated by the enormous cactus, the 
floppy-eared jackrabbits, and by the 
pastel hues the waning sun's rays were 
casting on the distant mountain range. 

Finally, after reaching the hill and 
climbing a very steep, rocky slope, we 
stood on the summit and looked back 
toward the resort. The view from our 
vantage point was well worth the effort 
expended getting there. The adobe, 
pueblo-style buildings of the Club Med 
were strung out along a sandy beach 
which seemed to glow in the light of the 
setting sun. The lagoon behind the club 
looked like a huge mirror. Off to the left, 
the nearby village of San Carlos could 
be seen. 

The desert was a lush green due to 
the higher than normal amount of rain¬ 
fall this year. Individual cacti were 
beautifully lit by the late sun. Seal 
Island (Isla San Pedro), lying 14 miles 
offshore, acquired a subdued pinkish 
tint. It was glorious while it lasted, but, 
as always, the sun seemed to pick up 
speed as it neared the horizon, quickly 
slipping out of sight. A lingering red sky 
illuminated our way back across the 
desert. 

Early the next morning I carried my 
cameras down the sidewalk between the 
lagoon and the beach to the scuba 
shack. The long walk made me thankful 
my diving gear was stored here in the 
locker room. Susie, my diving buddy, 
was already there waiting. When 
everyone had collected their gear and 
loaded it aboard a small boat, we made 
our way out to the Nomad, which was 
anchored about 100 yards offshore. 
Tanks and weight belts were already on 
board. 

The sun was well above the moun¬ 
tains as the Nomad got underway for the 
lV4-hour ride out to Seal Island. The day 
looked to be perfect for diving. The 
swells were no more than knee-high, 
making for a smooth ride. White, fluf¬ 
fy clouds drifted leisurely across a deep- 
blue sky, only occasionally blocking out 
the sun. The white spray coming from 
the bow of the Nomad sparkled in the 
sunlight, contrasting vividly with the 
steel-blue of tlje water. 

Although locals call it Seal Island, the 
mammals we hoped to dive with were 
actually sea lions, which lived there. 
These acrobatic creatures can be great 
fun to dive with, especially the first 
time. 

As the boat drew close to the three- 
mile-long rock island, several sea lions 
could be seen sunning at the water's 
edge. The animals weren't uniform in 
color, but were shades of gray, red. 
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Club Med's 
Sonora Bay resort 
is one of their new 
dedicated diving 
facilities. 









brown, and black. There were several 
young among them. 

Bill, the boat's pilot, eased the Nomad 
up fairly close to shore and signaled for 
the anchor to be dropped. By then, 
most of our group of about 20, with a 
wide range of experience, were suited 
up and ready to enter the water. 

Once in the very warm water (87 
degrees), Susie and I immediately swam 
toward the shoreline, hoping to en¬ 
counter swimming sea lions. None were 
around so we explored along the rocky 
bottom. Close to shore the colorful rocks 
and pebbles were worn round and 
scoured free of algae by the wave action. 
The waves breaking on the rocky shore 
filled the water with millions of tiny air 
bubbles. If we entered this turbulent 
area, it was like swimming in a washing 
machine full of Alka-Seltzer. Visibility 
was only about 10 bubbles. 

We swam a few feet away from shore 
to avoid the waves and to photograph 
the numerous starfish we found. Huge 
black sea urchins were wedged into 
spaces between the rocks with their 
long spines doing an excellent job of 
protecting them from whatever it is they 
fear. Small schools of blue-and-yellow 
king angels decorated the water col¬ 
umn. Cortez angels, Cortez grunts, and 
bumphead wrasse busily pecked away 
at the rocks. We found a couple of shy 
moray eels peeking out of their daytime 
lairs, their fierce countenance belying 
their actual timidity. I enjoyed all this, 
but I kept looking around hoping to see 
a sea lion. 

We heard barks before we actually saw 
them, but couldn't determine the source 
of the sounds. We spun slowly around, 
our eyes straining to see farther than the 
30-foot visibility allowed. 

As if by magic, the sea lions 
materialized, first one, then several 
more. A few zoomed over and circled 
before going on by. One of the cows 
hovered motionless in a head-down 
position, and watched us until we ap¬ 
proached too close for her comfort. She 
would then disappear in an incredible 
burst of speed. These creatures are 
among the best swimmers in the sea. 
Sea lions are very fast, but they can also 
turn or stop on a dime, using their large 
front flippers like wings for maneuver¬ 
ing. They appear to perform acrobatics 
purely for the joy of it. 

At one point we encountered a large 
bull which swam back and forth in front 
of what he apparently considered his 
territory. I assumed the path he was 
swimming was sort of his "line in the 
sand," and I didn't attempt to cross it, 
since he outweighed me by a consider¬ 
able amount. I edged to within a few 
feet of his line to take some photos and 
knelt on the bottom shooting away. The 
bull would swim a few laps back and 


forth, then dart toward me, stopping 
about two feet away, and bark, emitting 
a stream of bubbles. He would then go 
back to his border patrolling. Behind 
him, several cows and calves peered 
curiously at us, like children trying to 
see who's at the door. 

After the dive, everyone enjoyed the 
snack of fresh fruit and rolls which was 
always served between dives. Only one 
dive was scheduled on the island 
because of the long boat ride, so we 
headed back to the mainland. 

On the way back to the club, the 
weather continued to be perfect. This 
hadn't been the case on a previous dive 
a couple of days earlier. 

On that day, after another excellent 
dive with the sea lions, dark clouds 
began to roll swiftly across the sky on 
our way back. The storm moved along 
the coast, enveloping the resort area in 
a dark rain cloud as it passed. Behind 
us. Seal Island, still in the sunshine, was 
an island of light, the sun's rays bestow¬ 
ing an unearthly glow to it. 

Bill was more worried about another, 
more ominous-looking storm still out at 
sea, but moving on a course which 
could intersect ours before we made it 
in. He gave the crew orders to make 
sure everything was properly secured. 
For close to an hour the Nomad raced the 
storm toward shore, and for awhile it 
looked like we'd beat it. But with only a 
couple of miles to go, we lost the race. 

When the storm hit, everything 
changed at once. The temperature 
dropped at least 20 degrees and it was 
suddenly almost as dark as night. The 
small swells became large, white- 
capped waves. The canvas top whipped 
and cracked as the wind tried to rip it 
away. Rain blew across the deck in 
sheets. Bill ordered everyone below in¬ 
to the enclosed cabin, and remained 
alone on deck to steer the boat into the 
wind. No one was talking, as they could 
not have been heard above the noise of 
the storm anyway. 

The 65-foot Nomad rode out the squall 
admirably well. After about 15 minutes 
it passed, leaving a much-relieved 
group of divers in its wake. The double 
rainbows which appeared made 
everyone completely forget the tempest. 

Club Med also runs a two-tank trip 
daily and one night dive per week to 
closer sites along the shores of the main¬ 
land, usually using the Sabrina Gale, 
their 42-foot dive boat. These sites are 
much like the ones around Seal Island, 
but lack the sea lions. The bottoms are 
rocky for the most part, with some sand 
areas. The most colorful things we en¬ 
countered in these areas were the 
brilliantly colored starfish and the king 
angelfish. There were a few small red 
sea fans, but not much else in the way 
of corals. 



Sea lions entertain divers at Seal 
Island, opposite. Mia looks for birds 
in the desert at Sonora Bay. 


Scorpionfish were numerous and we 
had to always be aware of where we 
touched the bottom. The only real 
danger from these nonaggressive fish is 
accidental stings from their poisonous 
dorsal spines, which can be quite pain¬ 
ful. The fish lie motionless, their drab 
colors making them blend in so well 
with the bottom that they are virtually 
invisible. When disturbed, they spread 
their pectoral fins, revealing a rainbow 
of colors which starkly contrast with the 
rest of their bodies, and swim a few feet 
before settling back on the bottom, se¬ 
cure in their protective armament. 

Stinging hydroids were even more 
common, although their mild sting is 
more of an annoyance than a real prob¬ 
lem. Lycra wet suits offer ample protec¬ 
tion from these small, feather-like 
creatures. 

Sonora Bay is a dedicated dive resort, 
which means the diving program here 
has more to offer than that provided at 
non-dedicated Club Meds. Resort 
courses are offered at no extra charge 
and consist of four pool lessons fol¬ 
lowed by ocean diving with an instruc¬ 
tor. PADI and NAUI Open Water Cer¬ 
tification courses are also available for 
$150. PADI Advanced Open Water and 
NAUI Open Water II classes are offered 
for $100. Pairs of certified divers can 
choose between diving on their own or 
with the instructors, but are limited to 
three dives per day. The sites we dived 
were in the 20- to 60-foot range. 

When planning the trip, I wasn't sure 
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Travel Tips 

Getting There 

Sonora Bay Club Med is located 
about hallway down the eastern 
shore of the Sea of Cortez, 17 miles 
from the airport in Guaymas, Mexi¬ 
co. Several airlines serve Guaymas, 
but most guests take advantage of 
Club Med's one hour charter flight 
from Phoenix aboard America West 
Airlines. By land, it is 260 miles 
due south from the U.S. border at 
Nogales, Arizona. 

Rates 

Adult rates per person are $100 per 
day or $630 per week. Rates for 
children 6 to 11 years old (six is the 
minimum age accepted here) are $75 
per day or $470 per week. This in¬ 
cludes all meals and diving. Scuba 
equipment, featuring SCUBAPRO 
regulators and BCs, is also included, 
although you may bring your own if 
you wish. Packages with airfare are 
also offered. From Chicago, for in¬ 
stance, the rate for an adult is $999 
per week. 

Seasons 

Sonora Bay is open March 3 to 
December 2. The water temperature 
during the winter months drops into 
the mid-fifties but reaches the mid¬ 
eighties in summer. Air temperatures 
in summer are often over 100 de¬ 
grees. Water visibility in the summer 
is usually in the 60 to 80 foot range, 
with June to October usually being 
the best months for good visibility. 
Algae blooms in late spring can re¬ 
duce visibility to 20 to 40 feet. Visi¬ 
bility at Seal Island is usually better 
than that along the mainland. 
Documents 

Proof of citizenship, such as a pass¬ 
port or birth certificate, is required. 
Language & Currency 
Spanish is the language of Mexico, 
but all of the G.O.s speak English. 
Most are multilingual as they repre¬ 
sent 17 countries. The local currency 
is the peso, but cash is not accepted 
at the resort's bars and boutique. 
Guests purchase "bar beads" of var¬ 
ious colors and denominations, 
which are used as money at the 
club. Tipping the G.O.s is not ex¬ 
pected, nor are they permitted to 
accept them. $ 


how I'd like the Club Med type of vaca¬ 
tion. From what I'd heard about them, 
it was just party, party, party, from ar¬ 
rival to departure. If this is what you 
want, it's readily available, as many 
guests demonstrated. The G.O.s (staff) 
have something going on all day long 
from tequila drinking contests to volley¬ 
ball to competitive swimming. On the 
other hand, if you want to just sit on the 
beach with a good Hillerman mystery 
(very appropriate for the Sonoran Des¬ 
ert), sipping a cold drink while you 
work on your tan, you can do so, secure 
in the knowledge that no one's going to 
drag you back to the bar or pool against 
your wishes. 

In addition to the diving and snorkel- 
ing, Sonora Bay offers tennis (29 courts), 
waterskiing, sailing, windsurfing, a fit¬ 
ness center, aerobics, volleyball, basket¬ 
ball, and ping pong, all at no extra 
charge. Horseback riding, deep-sea fish¬ 
ing, and excursions to nearby villages 
are available, but are not gratis. 

In the evenings, the beach restaurant 
serves double duty as a lively disco for 
those who have surplus energy left after 
the day's sporting activities. Often 
hilarious and always entertaining shows 
are performed nightly on stage in the 
club's auditorium by G.O.s, often ac¬ 
companied by a few G.M.s (guests). 
These can be anything from musical 
productions to gong shows, with a sur¬ 
prising amount of talent evident both in 
arrangements and performances. 

The main restaurant serves three 


meals a day, buffet style. The first time 
I tried it, I wandered in awe around the 
many displays of food laid out among 
floral decorations. The food didn't real¬ 
ly need any additional enhancement. It 
was so hard to resist the large variety of 
delicious offerings that most of the 
guests, myself included, didn't even try. 

Diners are seated by a hostess as they 
arrive. Singles and small groups are 
placed at tables of about eight people, 
but larger groups could share a table if 
they wanted to. G.O.s and G.M.s dined 
together, making it a great place to meet 
new people and make new friends. 

For a change of pace, the beach restau¬ 
rant, a more traditional, sit-down-and- 
order type of restaurant, is available, but 
reservations are required. A snack bar 
is located near the tennis courts and 
horse ranch. Trays of fruit and other 
snacks are served in the pool area all 
day long. 

The brown, pueblo-style buildings of 
the resort were designed to fit into the 
desert landscape, and they do this very 
well. The tile-floored rooms are air- 
conditioned and come with bathroom 
and shower. Some face the ocean, while 
the rest are garden-front. There are locks 
on the doors (not all Club Meds have 
locks), and safes for storing valuables 
are in each room. Both single- and dou¬ 
ble-occupancy rooms are available. The 
electricity is the same as in the U.S., 110 
volt, so battery chargers, electric shav¬ 
ers, and hair dryers do not require 
adapters. 



Diver scatters 
a school of 
Cortez grunts. 
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Watch for 

Ocean Sports International's 


Buyer’s Guide 
to 

Ultimate Dive Destinations 


Beginning in the fall 1990 issue, 

Ocean Sports International will be 
bringing readers an in-depth Buyer's 
Guide To The Ultimate Dive Destina¬ 
tions around the globe — from the Car¬ 
ibbean to the Great Barrier Reef, from 
the South Pacific to the Mediterranean, 

Africa, and the Indian Ocean. 

Look for special sections with infor¬ 
mation on accommodations, diving 
facilities, types of boats and equipment, 
diving skill levels, dive sites, resort 
courses, after-dive activities, other water 
sports activities, sightseeing, nightlife, 
and prices. We’ll also give you the low 
down on what you'll need — visas, bug 
spray, shots, casual clothing, formal din- 
nerwear, and sweaters — so you'll be 
ready for anything in or out of the water. 

And there's more, too! We ll be 
brimming with information — travel 
delights and fantasy vacation ideas, gear 
guides, fashion and world-class ocean 
photography, as well as the hottest ar¬ 
ticles on diving, windsurfing, and paddle 
sports. 

Subscribe: Price Per Copy Now / 990 

(Save $2.00 off the Newsstand price) 


12 issues □ $11.95 (3 yrs) 

(newsstand price) $35.40 

8 issues □ $7.95 (2 yrs) 

(newsstand price) $23.95 

Payment enclosed (thank you) □ 

Foreign countries add $7.00 per year. 


Ocean Sports International • P.O. Box 1388 • Soquel, CA 95073 • (408) 459-0425 


America's #1 ocean sports magazine. 

Name ___ 

Address- 

City, State, Zip- 

Visa # -— 

Mastercard# . _ . •. ■ ■ ■ - y^c,. 

Exp. date____ r„ i'_ 


Capture The Thrill 





















A California moray strikes the classic pose 
that has made these eels so frightful to the 
uninformed. The moray, above, ventures from 
its hiding place in the rock. 


To experienced divers, 
moray eels are old 
friends , but to the 
uninformed, they can 
be frightening. 


forMorays 


BY JONI DAHLSTROM 

Photos by Adam Zetter 


T he moray eel has quite a 
reputation. Its gaping jaws 
and razor-sharp teeth strike 
fear into the hearts of other¬ 
wise sensible people. It may 
be largely a result of mankind's almost 
universal dislike of snakes or anything 
that resembles a snake, but it is certain 
that eels are frightening to just about 
everybody, with the exception of scuba 
divers. Even in ancient Rome the moray 
was considered a dangerous man-eating 
fish, and the fact that the Romans fed 
slaves to captive moray eels did nothing 
to enhance the fish's reputation. 

The primary reason moray eels look 
so vicious is that they wash water over 
their gills by opening and closing their 
mouths, a movement that makes the eel 
appear threatening and its teeth most 
formidable. But in spite of their frighten¬ 
ing appearance, moray eels are shy, re¬ 
tiring creatures that prefer to hide in 
holes throughout the day and do their 
hunting under the cover of darkness. 

At least 80 species of moray eels com¬ 
prise the family Muraenidae. They are 
very successful, from an evolutionary 
standpoint at least, as moray eels are 
found in shallow waters of all the warm 
and tropical seas of the world. Morays 
usually grow to about five feet in length, 
but one Pacific variety, 
Thyrsoidea macrura, 
reaches lengths of 
greater than 10 feet. 

Often divers will ex¬ 
plore an area during 
the day without find¬ 
ing even a trace of a moray eel. The eels 
can hide so effectively that divers may 
not realize they are swimming over a 
reef with hundreds of large moray eels 
hidden from sight. A night dive in the 
same area might present an entirely dif- 


Califomia. They are frequent contributors to 
SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling magazine. 


ferent picture, with moray eels hunting 
in plain sight all over the reef. 

Moray eels do not migrate, though for 
many years researchers thought that 
they must because baby morays were 
never found and the juvenile life of the 
moray was a total mystery. At last it was 
discovered that morays go through a lar¬ 
val stage and that the young are a dif¬ 
ferent shape from the adults. When the 
eels are very young they look like a thin 
translucent ribbon, and only later do 
they change into the shape and color 
that most people recognize as an eel. 

Morays are efficient predators, eating 
fish, octopus and squid. The moray's 
body is thick without scales or pectoral 
fins, and has a snake-like form that is 
perfect for a life spent in rocky crevices; 
the long, sinuous shape allows morays 
to hide and hunt in narrow cracks and 
the smooth body enables the eel to back 
into a hole without getting fins or scales 
caught on the rocks. California morays 
are known to visit cleaner shrimp holes 
regularly, where the shrimp crawl in 
and out of the eel's mouth in complete 
safety. 

At one time it was thought that mo¬ 
rays had poison venom. Recent research 
shows this theory is unlikely as there is 
no evidence of poison sacks on a moray 
like those found in venomous snakes. 
But, a bite from a moray is likely to de¬ 
velop a bad infection because morays 
have toxic bacteria living in their 
mouths. This poison bacteria works like 
a venom. When an eel bites, the poison 
bacteria enters the wound by means of 
the eel's teeth. 

However, on the whole eels present 
little for divers to fear. The greatest dan¬ 
ger is for divers who hunt lobster or 
shellfish. They could easily stick their 
hand into an eel's hole and provoke an 
attack. But almost any animal will bite 
under similar circumstances. Moray eels 
are fascinating creatures. Shy and un¬ 
tamed, they are a beautiful part of the 
ocean world. S 
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QUICK CLIP 
SNORKEL RETAINER 

Removing a snorkel from a mask strap 
can now be done with just the press of a 
finger. The SCUBAPRO Quick Clip 
Snorkel Retainer allows you to quickly 
detach the snorkel so your mask can be 
stored safely in its protective case to keep 
the lens scratch-free. 

One part of the Quick Clip connects to 
any snorkel with a retainer, like the 
SCUBAPRO Clipper Shotgun Snorkels. 
The other Quick Clip part connects to the 
mask strap. Then for a fast, secure 
attachment of the snorkel and mask, just 
snap the two parts together. To detach 
them simply press the detent button. 

The Quick Clip is made of strong, non- 
corrosive material. It is black and 
coordinates with any color mask and 
snorkel. See your SCUBAPRO Dealer 
about this ingenious device to make your 
diving easier. 

COMPACT TRI-VENT MASK 

The new SCUBAPRO Compact Tri-Vent 
Mask has been introduced, because of 
the large percentage of divers who have 
smaller faces or like a closer fit. 

The frame and lens of the Compact Tri- 
Vent is the same as the very successful 
full-size Tri-Vent Mask. However, the Com¬ 
pact Tri-Vent has an overall reduction of 
10 percent around the face contact area. 

The stylish color combinations have 
been carried through the Compact Tri-Vent 
Mask, which is available in Blue, Red, 
Clear and Teal. Try one on at your local, 
authorized SCUBAPRO dealer. 




SHOTGUN 2 


ALL RUBBER SEA WING 


SCUBAPRO has just announced the 
availability of the newest member of their 
snorkel family, the Shotgun 2. This latest 
advancement on snorkel technology 
builds on some of the great design 
innovations of the very successful 
SCUBAPRO Shotgun Snorkel. The new 
Shotgun 2 is a quantum leap beyond 
what was already the best snorkel design 
on the market. 

It is the closest approach ever to an 
automatic snorkel. 

The dynamic features of the Shotgun 2 
include a smooth, clean design with 
accent lines molded into the purge valve, 
upper chamber and snorkel top. 

For better positioning, the mouthpiece 
can be adjusted. The mouthpiece is made 
of medical grade, soft, clear silicone, and 
is odorless, tasteless and very 
comfortable. 

The smooth flowing lines of the purge 
chamber provide almost effortless 
purging. This unique feature dramatically 
reduces the water blowing distance by 
providing outlets at the top tube opening 
and down through the bottom purge 
valve. The result is much less effort is 
needed to clear the Shotgun 2 of water. 

Reduced swimming water resistance is 
achieved with the elliptical shape of the 
upper barrel, producing an improved 
hydrodynamic profile. The Shotgun 2 
curves around the wearer’s head, making 
it less susceptible to getting hung up on 
objects or marine plants. 

The new SCUBAPRO Quick Clip 
Snorkel Retainer comes on every Shotgun 
2 for fast attachment and detachment 
from your mask. The patented Shotgun 2 
is available in four colors: blue, red, teal 
and clear tube with black purge chamber. 
Check out the Shotgun 2 at your 
SCUBAPRO Dealer. 


The All Rubber Sea Wing is a unique 
compromise between the pure power of a 
stiffer bladed fin and the total comfort of a 
flexible fin. The natural “snap back” of 
rubber provides excellent swimming effi¬ 
ciency, even at the lightest kick, and still 
has enough blade resistance to supply 
power when it’s needed. If you’re looking 
for a better Jet Fin, and you like basic 
black, the All Rubber Sea Wing is for 
you. Available at your authorized 
SCUBAPRO dealer, the All Rubber Sea 
Wing is produced in three sizes: medium, 
large, and extra large. 











NEW D350 REGULATOR 

SCUBAPRO has just released their latest 
high tech Second Stage Regulator, the 
D350. It is a further design and perfor¬ 
mance enhancement of the very suc¬ 
cessful D300 Regulator, considered by 
many seasoned divers to be the ultimate 
second stage regulator. 

The advanced D350 has a new high 
cam demand valve lever, which improves 
flow rates at depth. Valve seat wear has 
been reduced even further through the 
use of new low compression silicon seat 
materials and a redesigned orifice angle. 
The cap has been redesigned with a 
stronger thread configuration. 

The switch has been changed so the 
customer can choose from three different 
colored accent decals (blue, red and teal). 
The D350 follows the SCUBAPRO 
philosophy of over 25 years of continuing 
improvements of our quality products. See 
the D350 at your local Authorized 
SCUBAPRO Dealer. 






SONAR VISION 

SCUBAPRO’s hand held Personal Dive 
Sonar allows you to determine with ease 
the distance to the bottom, shipwrecks, 
reefs, other divers, schools of fish, and 
many other objects. A sonar beam angle 
of only 24 degrees allows you to easily 
pinpoint boats on the surface, anchor 
lines, and kelp. The PDS becomes a must 
during night dives or in dirty water. The 
PDS can see objects up to 260 feet away 
and operates down to 300 feet. With only 
one switch to operate, the lighted display 
immediately tells you the distance to ob¬ 
jects. Available at all authorized 
SCUBAPRO Dealers. 


SCUBAPRO TANKS 

SCUBAPRO Chromemoly Tanks are 
available in five configurations and four 
sizes; 60.6, 71.4, 75.8, and 95.1 cubic feet. 
These tanks can be purchased with or 
without valves. 

All SCUBAPRO Chromemoly Tanks are 
externally double coated with zinc for cor¬ 
rosion resistance and have an outer, white 
epoxy, polyurethane paint for a very 
durable and attractive appearance. 

SCUBAPRO engineers highly recom¬ 
mend the installation of a tank boot on all 
SCUBAPRO tanks for stability as well as 
tank bottom protection. 

SCUBAPRO offers you the opportunity 
to match the type of diving you do to your 
tank size. Visit your local SCUBAPRO 
dealer and select the tank that is “just 
right” for you. 










TheWayltWas 


BY E.R. CROSS 

Illustration by Nick Fain 


T he Hawaiian island of Oahu 
now has a second major har¬ 
bor in addition to the one at 
Honolulu. It is located on the 
Waianai (western or leeward) 
side of the island in the Campbell In¬ 
dustrial Park, near Barbers Point. The 
work of a team of commercial divers 
helped make it happen—on time and 
within budget. 

The construction of Oahu's second 
deep draft harbor in the spring of 1983 
was a tightly bid, $49 million job award¬ 
ed to Peter Kiewit Sons Company (PK), 
a marine construction company based 
in Vancouver, Washington. The suc¬ 
cessful completion of this job depend¬ 
ed on almost continuous operation of a 
giant backhoe-type machine called a 
. DEMAG H-241. 

At a cost of nearly $3 million, PK pur¬ 
chased and brought the system to Oahu 
specifically to excavate the new Oahu 


E.R. Cross is a pioneer in the field of diving. He 
has been associated with the sport for 55 years. 
Mr. Cross served as a U.S. Navy diver during 
World War II and the first two Bikini atomic bomb 
tests. He later operated the the first commercial 
diving school and worked for Chevron in Hawaii 
until retiring in 1985. 


harbor. This German-built machine is 
big. Rigged to dig to a depth of 40 feet, 
it weighs 350 tons (700,000 pounds), 
making it one of the world's largest ex¬ 
cavating machines. The backhoe-type 
bucket can excavate 13.5 yards per 
shovelful. The machine is hydraulical¬ 
ly powered throughout: the tracks on 
which it moves, the boom, the stick, the 
bucket. Hydraulic power is generated by 
a 1,300 horsepower engine which drives 
a 4,000 psi hydraulic pump. Electronic 
components provide easy control of the 
huge machine. 

The site chosen for Oahu's second 
deep draft harbor was a low, flat area 
composed mostly of hard, dead coral 
and coral-shell conglomerate. The sur¬ 
face of the material to be excavated stood 
about three feet above sea level, and the 
operator of the DEMAG had been work¬ 
ing for days, digging designated sections 
of the new harbor to a depth of 40 feet. 

On Thursday, March 24, the DEMAG 
was moved to a new excavation site, a 
nearly perpendicular slope. Several digs 
were made to a depth of 30 feet, and the 
DEMAG was then brought close to the 
edge of the bank to bring the harbor to 
its final depth of 40 feet. Unknown to 
the operator, the bank contained 
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pockets and stratified layers of soft, san¬ 
dy and clay-like material, possibly of 
volcanic origin. As the boom and bucket 
were swung, the DEMAG began to 
slowly sink into the newly dug harbor. 
The operator immediately forced the 
bucket down against the bank in an at¬ 
tempt to prevent the DEMAG from sink¬ 
ing. The bank caved in under the 
bucket, and the giant machine con¬ 
tinued to the bottom. The operator and 
the oiler, both inside the enclosed, air 
conditioned cab, stayed with the rig. 

Joe Hall, PK's on-shore superinten¬ 
dent, had just climbed down from the 
cab of the DEMAG and was walking 
toward his truck. He turned in time to 
see the $3 million rig on which the job 
depended sink slowly into the harbor. 
The DEMAG came to rest submerged in 
just over 30 feet of water. Joe rushed 
back to the site of the sunken rig and 
helped rescue the two men who had 
escaped from the cab, wet and gasping 
but unhurt. 

Back in his truck Joe reported the ac¬ 
cident to the field office by radio. Dave 
Imper, PK's Project Manager, called a 
meeting of project engineers. An im- 


held a conference to discuss the best 
way to effect salvage of the DEMAG. 
After hours of discussions, only two 
methods seemed viable. One was to rig 
heavy slings and bring in a U.S. Navy 
crane capable of lifting the 350-ton load. 
Rigging wire slings and chains heavy 
enough to make such a lift would very 
likely cause considerable damage to the 
rig. The only other method that seem¬ 
ed remotely viable was to rig hydraulic 
hoses from a topside power source to 
the DEMAG hydraulic system and have 
divers operate the controls of the 
DEMAG to "walk" it out of the lagoon 
under its own power. This method 
would cause little or no damage but, as 
a PK engineer remarked, "presented 
almost insuperable problems." After 
more discussions and with the 
assurance by divers Anderson and Mur¬ 
phy that the project was "a piece of 
cake," this was the chosen method of 
salvage. 

For the next two weeks, diving crews 
and topside personnel were busy rigg¬ 
ing wire slings to turn the DEMAG back 
on its tracks and to point it toward a 
ramp which was being excavated up the 


side of the harbor. Larger wire rope 
slings were led from the DEMAG to 
shore to help pull the rig up, if it could 
not be walked to shore. Divers cleared 
loose rubble from around the rig so it 
could be moved or move under its own 
power. 

A large, hydraulically powered loader 
was brought to the scene and rerigged 
to act as the power source for the 
DEMAG hydraulic system. Hoses and 
fittings were assembled. Since com¬ 
munication with topside personnel was 
important, divers were outfitted with 
Kirby-Morgan superlight helmet outfits 
with Helle telephones for voice 
communication. 

After a week of hard work attaching 
cables and digging away coral rubble, 
divers reported the DEMAG ready. 
From the factory in Germany it had 
been reported that the stable point of 
the machine was 48 degrees, only 4 
degrees off from the position of the 
drowned DEMAG. On Friday, three 
large tractors were attached to the wires 
the divers had rigged. They began their 
pull slowly and the DEMAG began to 
move a few inches at a time. Then, 


American ingenuity at its very best 


mediate decision was made to call 
American Divers, a Honolulu-based 
company of highly qualified commercial 
divers. Within an hour, divers inspected 
the sunken rig and soon thereafter 
made a preliminary report to the con¬ 
tractor. The front end of the DEMAG 
was down at an approximate 11-degree 
angle in a pile of coral rubble. The 
machine also lay on its left side, tipped 
at an angle of about 52 degrees. 

For the next two days, the diver work¬ 
ed underwater taking measurements, 
making sketches, and gathering data for 
PK's engineers. By Saturday evening, 
lead diver Andy Anderson and diver 
Murph Murphy knew almost as much 
about the DEMAG as the operators did. 
They were ready to salvage the giant rig 
they had already dubbed "the creature 
from the coral lagoon," or, when things 
were not going right, "the sea monster." 

While the divers were busy under¬ 
water, PK's engineers were hustling 
people topside. PK specialists were 
flown in from Chicago, Vancouver and 
Omaha. The telephone lines hummed 
with conference calls to DEMAG engi¬ 
neers in Germany. 

On Monday, March 28, PK manage¬ 
ment and American Divers personnel 



The DEMAG, opposite and below, slowly makes its way back to the surface. 
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Safely ashore, work begins immediately to clean the DEMAG. 


when the stable angle was passed, the 
giant machine simply tipped over onto 
its tracks and came to rest. It rested at 
an angle of only 26 degrees, well within 
stability limits. 

It was now time for the divers to run 
the hydraulic hoses and connect them 
to proper fittings so the DEMAG's con¬ 
trols could be used. To make the final 
connections, diver Anderson had to 
open a hatch and squeeze into a small 
compartment. Inside this cramped 
space, its walls lined with hydraulic 
hoses and electric cables, he had to 
determine by touch alone which two 
connections would link topside power 
with the DEMAG's hydraulic system. 
Andy connected on the first try. Joe 
Hall, PK superintendent, was heard to 
comment,"It is unbelievable to me that 
the divers were able to do such intricate 
work underwater in zero visibility." 

Sunday morning brought typical 


Hawaiian trade wind weather—bright 
sunshine and a warm breeze blowing 
across the expanse that was soon to 
become a harbor. Andy, dressed in his 
diving outfit with Kirby-Morgan helmet, 
swam down to the DEMAG and entered 
the cab of the machine. 

Once settled behind the controls, An¬ 
dy requested hydraulic power be turn¬ 
ed on. He was told via diver telephone, 
"Power on." He carefully tested the con¬ 
trols. They worked! The DEMAG slow¬ 
ly moved about six feet from the steep 
bank down which it had slid and stop¬ 
ped. It would go no further. 

Back outside the cab, Andy felt his 
way around the DEMAG. He found 
piles of coral rubble in and around the 
tracks, as well as in front of the machine. 
For the rest of the day, the two divers 
cleared away tons of rubble so the 
DEMAG could continue its journey to 
shore and become, once again, an air 


breathing monster. 

Early Monday morning, Andy again 
sat at the controls of the DEMAG. By 
placing the end of the bucket against the 
hard bottom, he was able to raise the 
front of the DEMAG. This caused the 
loose coral rubble to settle under the 
tracks, and when Andy brought the 
front of the DEMAG down, the tracks 
could move. Topside, two Cat D-8 trac¬ 
tors, one pulling on a cable from the 
front of the cab, the other from the back 
of the cab in the opposite direction, 
were able to turn the DEMAG and align 
it with the ramp leading out of the par¬ 
tially dug harbor. After more rigging 
and clearing away of rubble, the 
DEMAG was finally ready to walk its 
way up from the bottom of the sea. 

The big rig started up the ramp with 
little problem, but suddenly stalled. 
There simply was not enough power in 
the loader's hydraulic system to move 
the 350-ton DEMAG up so steep a slope. 
The D-8 tractors were again called upon 
to help. Slowly, haltingly, the DEMAG 
began its climb. Occasionally, divers An¬ 
dy and Murph stopped the climb and 
left the cab to inspect the tracks and 
remove problem coral, and to check the 
wire slings. Then it was back to the con¬ 
trols for another climb. 

Andy told me, "It took us about four 
hours of diving time to get the rig out 
of the water. But a lot of that time was 
used to double check that everything 
was going okay. Actual moving time of 
the DEMAG was no more than half an 
hour." A job many thought impossible 
was done with skill and craftsmanship. 
Joe Hall put it this way: "Not a stan¬ 
chion, a rail, a bolt or a grease fitting 
was damaged in any way." 

Once the rig was topside, its elec¬ 
tronic, electrical and mechanical parts 
were dismantled, soaked in distilled 
water, and oiled. The DEMAG was 
valued at nearly $3 million. Repairs and 
replacement parts cost about $400,000; 
diver and related fees amounted to on¬ 
ly $30,000. A monumental salvage task 
had been accomplished economically 
because skilled professionals had work¬ 
ed together. 

The DEMAG was salvaged, repaired 
and put back into service by May 3, just 
40 days after the accident. And that's the 
way it was with the DEMAG job in 
Hawaii in the spring of 1983. 

"The Way it Was" researches, reviews, 
and comments on the broad range of 
past diving events, be they technical, 
historical, or side-splitting comicalities. 
Your comments, suggestions, photo¬ 
graphs or questions about the way it 
was in the yesteryears of diving are wel¬ 
come. This is your column too. Address 
inquiries to Aqua-Field Publishing Co., 
Inc., 66 West Gilbert Street, Shrews¬ 
bury, NJ 07702. S 




*** SCUBAPRO *** 

wishes to thank 
the men and women of the 

U.S. Armed Forces, especially those 
serving in Operation Desert Shield. 
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“We chose NAUI for two 
obvious reasons.” 



“Is scuba diving safe enough for you and your family?” 

“When we decided to try scuba diving on our vacation, we wanted the best training 
possible. And the best to us means caring attention by a qualified teacher and an 
emphasis on safety. With our NAUI instructor we got both. Thank you NAUI!” 

NAUI is committed to safety through educational excellence. This commitment 
extends from our family to yours. We train the finest underwater educators in the 
world, and it’s not easy to become a NAUI instructor. But then we understand the 
importance of family, and we won’t invite anyone to join our NAUI family unless 
they would be welcome in yours. 

To learn more about our commitment, look for the NAUI logo in your yellow 
pages, or write NAUI, P.0. Box 14650, Montclair, CA 91763, for a listing of NAUI 
educators and programs in your area. 



Safety Through Education 









BY LINDA REEVES 



A Snorkeler’s 
Paradise 

Fresh water or salt, Florida offers excellent 
snorkelingfrom the Panhandle to the Keys. 


F lorida has been home for most 
of my life. For a water person 
there is no better place to en¬ 
joy year-round diving and 
snorkeling. Only mask, fins 
and snorkel are needed to enjoy 
Florida's vast underwater world of reefs, 
wrecks, caves, treasure hunting and 
lobstering. 

Florida has over 8,000 miles of 
coastline and over 4,000 square miles of 
freshwater lakes, springs and rivers. The 
state's clear, warm waters, both fresh 
and salt, offer snorkelers some of the 
best underwater conditions to be found 
anywhere. 

Many residents and visitors consider 
snorkeling one of the best things to do 
in the Florida Keys. In the last five years, 
over 3 million people have visited John 
Pennekamp Coral Reef State Park 
located in Key Largo. 

The reef system runs continuously on 
the Atlantic side of the Keys from Key 
Largo to Key West and beyond. Crystal 
blue waters cover rich, colorful coral 
gardens on reefs which are among the 
world's most beautiful. Thousands of 
the fish can be found in shallow water 
perfect for snorkelers. 


Linda Reeves is a Florida-based writer/photog¬ 
rapher whose work has appeared in many regional 


A boat is necessary to reach many of 
the reefs which lie from five to 10 miles 
offshore but the boat ride is usually 
short and pleasant. To get you out to the 
reef, the Keys offer a wide range of boat 
rentals and charter boat services. Just 
check the yellow pages in the local 
telephone directory or inquire at one of 
the many dive shops. 

Lovers of the wind can choose from 
an array of sailing vessels in the Keys 
and sail to the reefs. America's Cup 
Winner and snorkeling enthusiast Den¬ 
nis Connors has a specially designed 
54-foot catamaran, the Stars and Stripes, 
for snorkel trips out of Key West. Some 
cruise operators specialize in half or full 
day reef trips and family snorkeling 
outings. 

If you are hooked on snorkeling, but 
have a problem with boats there are 
several places in the Keys where shore 
.diving is excellent. 

One place is the Florida Bay anywhere 
along the Overseas Highway, which ex¬ 
tends for 180 miles from Key Largo to 
Key West. Here you will find plenty of 
seagrass beds, sand flats and rocky bot¬ 
toms to explore. Don't expect to find cor¬ 
al reefs and large schools of fish. The in¬ 
shore sights are limited to small fish, sea 
horses, invertebrates and other small sea 
creatures. In addition, the bay is an ex¬ 
cellent place for lobstering and shelling. 


The Key Largo Undersea Park is an¬ 
other popular destination for snorkelers. 
The acre-wide snorkeling park is located 
in a sheltered lagoon leading to the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. A filtering system purifies 
the lagoon, providing clean water year- 
round. An underwater tour guide leads 
snorkelers around the lagoon, pointing 
out the resident marine life. The swim 
around the lagoon includes wreckage of 
a Spanish treasure galleon, anchors and 
cannons, an undersea marine research 
center, and underwater art studio and 
an underwater hotel. 

Cheeca Lodge in Islamorada recently 
opened a snorkel trail off Cheeca Beach. 
The underwater nature trail is a perfect 
place for the kids to be introduced to 
snorkeling and learn something about 
the ocean. The sand and sea grass bot¬ 
tom is full of tiny sea critters and friend¬ 
ly, gaudy tropicals. The nature trail is 
clearly marked for snorkelers and fea¬ 
tures the scattered remains of a Spanish 
galleon. 

The Keys are only a beginning when 
it comes to Florida snorkeling. The 
mighty Gulf Stream works its clear wa¬ 
ter magic along the East coast from Jack¬ 
sonville to Miami, providing ideal con¬ 
ditions for shallow water exploration. 

If your thoughts turn to lost treasure 
of Spanish galleons, you will want to try 
some of the snorkeling spots near 
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Jupiter. This section of Florida is known 
as the Treasure Coast. Many treasure¬ 
laden galleons as well as British and 
American ships were lost on the treach¬ 
erous shallows along this coastal area. 
In one case, 10 ships of the 1715 silver 
fleet went down between Sebastian in¬ 
let and Fort Pierce. So far, 30 million in 
gold, silver and jewels has been 
recovered. Coins are still found in the 
shallows just off the beach. 

Many wrecks lie within swimming 
distance of the beach. Shallow patch 
reefs and rocky reef chains run contin¬ 
uously along the coastline from Vero 
Beach to Stuart and beyond. Many are 
located close to the beach, often in less 
than 12 feet of water. 

If you happen to be on the Treasure 
Coast during lobster season, which runs 
from the end of July to March, you 
might want to try your luck at grabbing 
one of this area's real treasures, a Florida 
spiny lobster. In this neck of the woods 
you can expect to wrestle a 12- to 14- 
pounder from under the rocks just off¬ 
shore. This area of Florida is called "Big 
Bug Territory." There is intense competi¬ 
tion for the lobsters during the first days 
of the season. Last year, over 5,000 lob¬ 
ster hunters registered for a single dive 
shop's Big Bug contest. 

If you're a snorkeler who enjoys 
swimming in beautiful water and wants 
to take in some magnificent underwater 
sites, one location that is hard to beat 
is the Palm Beach County coast from 
Palm Beach to Boca Raton. 

For a start, you'll enjoy some of the 
state's clearest and warmest waters. The 
patch reefs are lush and teeming with 
more things to see than you'll have time 
available. 

The reefs off this section of Florida's 
coastline are caressed by the Gulf 
Stream current, which flows closer to 
shore here than anywhere. The clear, 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream are tru¬ 
ly one of the great wonders of the 
world, and a tremendous asset to 
Florida. 

The current along this coastal area 
varies from day to day. Some days it 
runs as swift as a greyhound and other 
days at a snail's pace. Be sure to check 
conditions at a dive shop or ask a life¬ 
guard before venturing offshore. Snor¬ 
keling in a current can be very tricky. 

Near-shore reefs for snorkelers along 
Palm Beach County are mostly colorful 
rock reefs. The reefs are carpeted with 
a layer of green and red algae that at¬ 
tracts hundreds of grazing fish and 
other forms of marine life. The dark 
crevices of the rocks provide excellent 



hiding areas for many sea creatures. 

The local dive operators can tell you 
how to get to the best snorkeling spots. 
Some of the more popular areas are 
located along the public beaches and in¬ 
lets. These areas are easily accessible 
and usually have lifeguards. 

A short distance from Lake Worth 
Public Beach is a good area for sightsee¬ 
ing and shelling. Another good spot is 
located about five miles south along the 
south side of the Boynton Inlet. Many 
of the same species found on the outer 
reefs can be seen along the inlet wall. 
The water clarity is usually excellent but 
you have to be there on a rising tide. 

The rock reefs off the communities of 
Gulf Stream and Briny Breezes are in¬ 
teresting spots for beginners. Here, just 
a short swim from the beach, is a ledge 
full of sealife. 

A shipwreck located in about 20 feet 
of water off Delray Beach is an excellent 
snorkeling spot. The British steamship 
Inchulva went down in a hurricane in 
1903 and remains broken in five pieces 
and scattered about 150 yards offshore. 
An early morning swim to the wreck 
may be the best time to spot the big 
school of tarpon which has claimed this 
site. The coral-encrusted wreck is load¬ 
ed with small darting tropicals, tiny in¬ 
vertebrates and large snappers. 

A popular snorkeling spot in Boca 
Raton is Red Reef Park. The reef is 
located just off the public beach and is 
great for the entire family. Here you will 
find cruising barracudas, brightly col¬ 
ored wrasses and, if you look in the 
nooks and crannies, you might spot an 
octopus. 

Moving from the Palm Beaches south 
to Fort Lauderdale, the inshore reefs 
along the coast are very similar and the 
distance from shore and depths are 
about the same. The Fort Lauderdale 
reefs parallel the beach and are located 
within snorkeling distance. Just remem¬ 
ber: don't get so entranced that you 
forget what is going on around and 
above you in the water. Fort Lauderdale 
beaches are usually crowded and heavi¬ 
ly used by speedboats, windsurfers and 
• catamarans. An important rule of thumb 
and a Florida law is to carry a divers 
down flag while in the water. For those 
beginners who may not know, this 
bright red flag with a white diagonal 
stripe is the sportdiver's symbol and 
warns boats that divers and snorkelers 
are in the water. 

From Fort Lauderdale to downtown 
Miami, the seafloor is a graveyard for 
shipwrecks and a wreck lover's delight. 
More than 36 wrecks have been placed 


Illustration by Tom A. Russell 

offshore by the county's artificial reef 
program to increase marine life and 
enhance Miami's underwater environ¬ 
ment. Retired ships are purchased, 
cleaned and sunk to become fish attrac¬ 
tors and homes for sea creatures. Un¬ 
fortunately, most are located in deep 
water and are not suitable for 
snorkeling. 

There are a few good snorkeling areas 
off Miami's beaches but remember, this 
area is also busy. Probably the most 
popular snorkeling site is about 15 miles 
south of the city at Biscayne National 
Monument. 

The reefs are shallow and among the 
most beautiful in Florida. You can ex¬ 
pect to find large schools of reef fish, 
hard and soft corals and brilliant spong¬ 
es. The reefs are lush, full of life and 
protected from collecting of any kind. 
An added treat in the area is several old 
shipwrecks which lie broken, scattered 
and waiting to be explored. 

The beautiful emerald-green waters, 
breathtaking snow-white beaches and 
unhurried friendly atmosphere of 
Florida's northwest coastline known as 
the Florida Panhandle lure millions of 
tourists every year. From Panama City 
to Pensacola, the nutrient-rich Gulf 
waters are loaded with marine life and 
offer fine snorkeling. 

St. Andrews State Recreational Area 
located in Panama City is one of the 
most popular snorkeling areas on the 
Gulf Coast. Its 1,063 acres of white 
sandy beaches is known for its unusual¬ 
ly clear water. Just off the beach runs an 
(Please turn to page 78) 
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The Closest Approach To An Automatic Snorkel 


The smooth flowing lines of the purge chamber provide 
almost effortless purging. This is accomplished by 
dramatically reducing the water blowing distance by 
providing outlets at the top tube opening and down through 
the bottom purge valve. The contour mouthpiece is accurately 
sized and extra soft. These features make the Shotgun 2 
the easiest to clear and most comfortable snorkel ever 
designed. The hydrodynamic elliptical shape of the upper 


barrel reduces water resistance and makes getting hung up 
on marine objects less likely. Available in 4 colors. Patent 
No. 4,278,080. 

Another design breakthrough is the Quick Clip Snorkel 
Retainer for fast attachment and detachment from your mask. 
Available at your Scubapro Dealer. 

Shapes Of The Future. 
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Nestled between Guadeloupe and 
Martinique , this small island offers 
diving reminiscent of times long past. 










Sunsets on Dominica pro¬ 
vide a peaceful ending to 
every day. Diver explores a 
Dominican reef while hikers 
cool off beside Trafalgar 
Falls. A school of soldier 
fish is encountered near 
Scotts Head. 


BY TOM CAMPBELL 


Dominica... oh sure... 

Dominica. I can do that. 

N ow that I had a photo as¬ 
signment all I had to do 
was find what I soon dis¬ 
covered to be the most 
beautiful, unspoiled island 
in the Carribean. It would be the warm, 
friendly people, the breathtaking 
scenery, and the spectacular diving 
which would qualify Dominica as truly 
an island paradise. Pronounced Dom- 
in-ee-ka, this small island is not to be 
confused with the Dominican Republic. 
Surrounded by the rugged Atlantic 
Ocean to the east, and the tranquil 
Caribbean Sea to the west, Dominica 
lies in the inner arc of the Lesser An¬ 
tilles. The island is 29 miles long and ap¬ 
proximately 15 miles wide with a total 
area of 290 square miles. Dominica is the 
most mountainous of all the Caribbean 
Islands with its highest peak, Morne 
Diablotin, reaching nearly 5,000 feet 
above sea level. 

This lush and verdant country is al¬ 
most entirely tropical rain forest. There 
are hundreds of rivers and freshwater 
lakes, and dramatic waterfalls abound. 
Although portions of Dominica are cul¬ 
tivated-bananas, coconuts, and limes 


Tom Campbell is a professional nature photog¬ 
rapher specializing in the marine environment. 
A 30-year veteran diver who was assigned to a 
U.S. Navy SEAL team in Vietnam, Tom has also 
been a NAUI dive instructor for 25 years. 









Visitors cross an 
“Indiana Jones" 


are the main crops—most of the island 
remains virgin rain forest. In some 
regions up to 300 inches of rain falls an¬ 
nually, enabling Dominica to export 
water to its drier neighboring islands. 
Dominica lacks miles and miles of san¬ 
dy beaches, but it has also been spared 
the overbuilding of tourist hotels and 
shopping malls found throughout so 
much of the Caribbean. 

When hiking through quiet forest 
trails, it is difficult to imagine Dominica's 
turbulent political past. The island was 
discovered by Christopher Columbus 
on Sunday, November 3, 1493, and 
named Dominica after the Latin word for 
that day of the week. Due to the lack 
of safe anchorages and rugged terrain 
surrounding Dominica, Columbus did 
not land to explore the island. This was 
probably wise as the only inhabitants at 
the time were the fierce Carib Indians 


Travel Tips 


Getting There 

American Airlines, British Airways, 
Air Canada, Air France, Eastern, 
and Lufthansa fly into Antigua, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barbados, 
St. Lucia and Puerto Rico. From 
these islands, inter-island flights 
connect to Dominica. There are no 
direct flights from the U.S. Transfer 
Points are Antigua, Barbados, Gua¬ 
deloupe, Martinique and Saint 
Lucia. Airlines providing service are 
Air Carib, Air Guadeloupe, Air 
Martinique, Air BVI, and LIAT. 
LIAT Airlines is notorious for not 
shipping baggage on schedule. Frag¬ 
ile gear such as cameras, etc., will 
not be treated with special care and 
overweight charges are strictly im¬ 
posed for any baggage that exceeds 
44 lbs. or 40 kilos upon departure. 

There are two airports on Domi¬ 
nica, Melville Hall on the Northeast 
end of the island, which is an ap¬ 
proximately one hour and 20 minute 
drive from Roseau, and Canefield on 
the southwest end of the island. 
Smaller Groups are advised to fly 
into Canefield which is located very 
close to the dive resorts. Canefield 
cannot accommodate larger jets re¬ 
quired to transport bigger groups. 
There is a US$6 departure tax. 

Tours 

Ken's Hinterland Adventure Tours, 
P.O. Box 447, Roseau, Common¬ 
wealth of Dominica, East Caribbean. 
Phone (809) 448-4850. 


Weather 

Tropical, temperature varies from 75 
degrees F to 95 degrees F. Rainfall is 
frequent in the higher rain forest re¬ 
gions. The south and west ends of 
the island gets approximately 40 
inches of rain with little water shed. 
December through March are the 
coolest months. A rain slicker and 
hiking boots are recommended if you 
plan to explore the island wilderness, 
especially the boiling lake. Light¬ 
weight clothing and casual attire are 
appropriate everywhere on the 
island. 

Water temperature varies between 
75 degrees to 85 degrees F. Lycra 
skins or V s -inch wet suits are recom¬ 
mended for warmth and protection. 
Visibility averages from 70 to 150 
feet. 

Accommodations 

Dive Resorts: Dive Dominica, Castle 
Comfort Diving Lodge, P.O. Box 63 
Roseau, Commonwealth of Domi¬ 
nica. Phone (809) 448-2188, FAX 
809-44-86088. Derek Perryman is 
the owner/operator. A two-tank boat 
dive is $52. 

Anchorage Hotel, Waitaikubuli 
Dive Center or Ports Mouth Beach 
Hotel, dive operator contact - Fitzroy 
Armour, Anchorage Hotel, P.O. Box 
34, Roseau, Dominica, W.I. Phone 
(809) 448-2638, FAX (809) 

448-5680. 

Prices for the Anchorage Hotel are 
about the same as Dive Dominica, 


about $100 per person, per day in¬ 
cluding room, meals and diving. 

There are several other excellent 
hotels and resorts that offer wonder¬ 
ful cuisine and a friendly atmos¬ 
phere. Some are on the coast while 
others offer a quiet retreat in the 
mountains or the rain forest. Trans¬ 
portation must be arranged to one of 
the dive operations as none of the 
other hotels are equipped with boats 
or tanks 

Documents Required 

Proof of citizenship and return 
airline tickets are required. 

Currency 

The U.S. dollar is worth EC $2.66, 
U.S. money is accepted everywhere. 

A cab ride from the Castle Comfort 
or Anchorage Diving Resort is ap¬ 
proximately 50 cents each way into 
Roseau. 

Driving permits cost $12. Car 
rentals are reasonable and cars may 
be delivered to your location. Driv¬ 
ing is on the left-hand side of the 
road. 

Electricity 

The island uses 220-240 volts, 50 
cycles. Having your own transformer 
or adaptors is recommended. 

Further Information 

Contact: Dominica Tourist Board, 

P.O. Box 73, Roseau, Dominica, 

W.I., Phone (809) 448-2351/2186, 
Telex 8649. S 
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(from which the name Caribbean is 
derived). Ferocious warriors, the Caribs 
are said by some historians to have been 
cannibals, believing that by consuming 
their strongest enemies, they would 
become more powerful themselves. Ir- 
vince Auguiste, the current chief of the 
remaining Carib Indian community 
claims this was not the case. Though 
their descendants now live peaceful 
lives as farmers, fishermen, and basket 
weavers, the original Caribs proved to 
be formidable foes for European settlers 
coming to the New World. 

England and France both claimed 
ownership of Dominica at various 
points in history. Vestiges of British 
tradition and French influence are still 
very apparent in the Dominican life¬ 
style. In 1978, Dominica gained inde¬ 
pendence from the British Crown and is 
now a self-governing democratic repub¬ 
lic. Dominica's current prime minister is 
Mary Eugenia Charles, a widely respect¬ 
ed spokesperson for the needs of under¬ 
developed countries in the Caribbean. 

The island is still recovering economi¬ 
cally from the devastating hurricanes, 
David (1979) and Hugo (1989), which 
destroyed countless homes, public 
buildings, roads, and devastated the ag¬ 
ricultural industry. Tourism is just begin¬ 
ning to become a source of revenue for 
Dominica which has much to offer in 
natural beauty underwater and above. 

Roseau, the capital, is located near the 
southwest end of Dominica's pictur¬ 
esque coastline. The capital has a popu¬ 
lation of approximately 30,000 people. 
A variety of quaint little shops, restau¬ 
rants, and business concerns will charm 
you, but do not expect to find many 
boutiques and duty-free stores. Do visit 
"Jaws" and try a real treat—soursop ice 
cream. Fresh fruits, vegetables, and local 
specialties such as "mountain chicken" 
(actually huge mountain frogs) are deli¬ 
ciously prepared with a hint of French 
cuisine. 

There are a number of sight-seeing 
tour companies featuring trips for ad¬ 
venturesome nature lovers, bird watch¬ 
ers, hikers, and photographers. I used 
Ken's Hinterland Tours several times 
during my six-week stay in Dominica. 
They provided top-notch vehicles with 
excellent guides. Lambert Charles, a 
guide who worked closely with me, was 
exceptionally well-connected on the is¬ 
land. His knowledge of local flora and 
fauna, as well as familiarity with inter¬ 
esting and historical sights, was most 
impressive. Very concerned with envi¬ 
ronmental preservation, Lambert never 
passed up a discarded can or piece of 
trash if he could carry it out in his 
backpack. 

You should plan to visit the Carib In¬ 
dian Reserve at the northeast end of the 
island not far from Melville Hall Air¬ 


port. It is fascinating to watch the Carib 
craftsmen at work building their dugout 
canoes from the giant gommier trees, or 
see them weaving their beautiful bas¬ 
kets. Also you should not miss seeing 
the dramatic northeast coastline bor¬ 
dered by the Atlantic Ocean. Be sure to 
bring your wide lenses and polarizers 
for there are some wonderful photo¬ 
graphic opportunities. Hiking through 
the rain forest with its lush vegetation, 
breathtaking waterfalls and hot springs 
is definitely recommended., 

Diving Dominical is a rare treat. If you 
want to dive an island paradise that sees 
fewer than 350 divers a year, this is it! 
You will experience what many top div¬ 
ing areas were like 10 or 15 years ago. 
With only a limited number of dive 
boats available and most of Dominica's 
coastline unexplored, you are unlikely 
to find overcrowding at any dive spots. 
Underwater you will find an unspoiled 
paradise that offers dramatic drop-offs, 
pinnacles, arches, and spectacular walls 
that drop away into an abyss of deep 
blue water. The proliferation of sponges 
and small fish life create a kaleidoscope 
of colors. 

Several diving locations on the island 
are well charted by the experienced dive 
guides I traveled with at both Dive 


Dominica and Anchorage Resorts. Dive 
Dominica has two dive boats, a smaller 
open boat that is fast, and a 33-foot cab¬ 
in boat with shade and a "semi-private" 
head. The larger boat will comfortably 
carry 12 divers. Derek Perryman who 
operates Dive Dominica is extremely 
knowledgeable, safety conscious, and 
very accommodating to divers' needs. 
The fresh fruit and water Derek brings 
on board are most welcome! The cost 
per day is approximately $100 per per¬ 
son which includes two tank dives from 
the boat, one in the morning and an¬ 
other in the early afternoon, unlimited 
beach diving, lodging at Castle Comfort 
Resort, and two delicious meals pre¬ 
pared at the resort by Mrs. Perryman 
and her hard-working staff. Try the pan¬ 
cakes and the callaloo soup. 

Night diving is excellent just off the 
beach at both Dive Dominica and the 
Anchorage Resort close by. I saw four 
frog fish on one reef crowded by dozens 
of other night dwellers, such as conger 
and moray eels, lobsters, parrot fish, 
spotted drums, trumpetfish, shrimp, 
and a few critters I did not recognize. 
The sand bottom surrounding the reef 
was almost as exciting as the reef itself. 
A variety of crabs, goat fish and snake 
eels kept my strobes recycling constant- 
(Please turn to page 75) 
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Florida Sportsman and a professor of journalism 
at Central Florida University. 


Although the diving's 
great , there's always a current and 
divers should patronize only 
established operators. 

C ozumel, located just 12 
miles off Mexico's Yucatan 
coast, has an image pro¬ 
blem. It's a place many 
divers visit early in their 
underwater careers, sometimes even 
taking their open water check-out dives 
for certification there. Then, after a 
couple of visits, they move on, never to 
return even though Cozumel is consis¬ 
tently rated as one of the world's 10 best 
dive sites. 

I know that's what happened to me 
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... About a Knot and a Half 


and, according to several of Cozumel's 
dive operators, it's an all too common 
pattern. The last time I visited Cozumel 
was in 1978. I'd made two extended trips 
in the 70s and I figured I'd seen enough. 
Plus I quickly tired of the motor-sailer 
boat routine. Back then, you had to 
devote an entire day on these snail- 
paced craft just to get in two dives. On 
other islands, I could dive twice and get 
back before lunch to take a break from 
the sun. 

I took another look at Cozumel recent¬ 
ly and I was impressed with the quali¬ 
ty of many of its new dive sites. In fact, 
the diving was so good, I wondered 
why I'd stayed away so long. 

I'd forgotten how clear Cozumel's wa¬ 
ter stays. After a year of traveling around 
the Caribbean and often encountering 
visibility of 50 feet or less, Cozumel 
seemed a godsend. 

Cozumel's visibility underwater is 
never less than 100 feet and sometimes 
reaches as much as 250 feet. Cozumel's 
water clarity is unmatched anywhere 
else in the Caribbean, including such 
famed dive destinations as Grand 
Cayman and Bonaire, not to mention 
the incredible sponge formations—a 
couple were the best I've ever seen, 
anywhere. But it's easy for dive writers 
to get carried away in their site descrip¬ 
tions, so this time I'll let an expert do 
the talking. 

Marine biologist Dr. Douglas Fenner, 
of Pacific Marine Research and the Seat¬ 
tle Aquarium, says Cozumel's sponge 
growth "is some of the best in the 
world, if not the best." Dr. Fenner, who 
has studied Cozumel's marine environ¬ 
ment since 1980, says the spectacular 
sponge development is caused by con¬ 
tinual currents that constantly bring 
food to the reefs. "Elephant ear sponges, 
which grow as large as 10 to 12 feet 
across, are probably the biggest 
anywhere, and barrel sponges are very 
common," he says. "I have taken pic¬ 
tures of 150 different species of sponges 
in Cozumel, but on each dive I'm see¬ 
ing a new species I've never seen before. 

Dr. Fenner also says Cozumel "excels 
in its underwater topography and 


underwater caves. Not only are the fi y M TIMOTHY O’KEEFE 
sponges and caves better than any¬ 
where else in the world, the corals equal 
any you'll find elsewhere in the 
Caribbean. 

And fish are plentiful, too—more than 
230 different species have been counted 
so far. Dr. Fenner says he's never seen 
as many queen angels as he's seen here. 

In addition, Cozumel has its own 
special fish, the "splendid toadfish" 
which is found nowhere else. The 
splended toadfish, growing between 12 
and 16 inches long and found in holes, 
is among the world's fastest eaters. It 
can suck in another fish in just six milli- 



Divers, opposite, 
depart from the 
Stouffer 
Presidente. 
Motor-sailers are 
still used at 
Cozumel to 
transport divers 


seconds, faster than the blink of an eye! 

Because the marine life is constantly 
nourished by ocean currents, all of 
Cozumel's diving is drift diving. Divers 
take advantage of the underwater winds 
by floating with the current, usually be¬ 
tween one and lVi knots. Drift diving 
allow divers to cover as much as an 
eighth of a mile or more, a far greater 
amount of territory than they otherwise 
could. 

Once a dive is finished, divers ascend 
to the surface to find their dive boat, 
which has been tracking the air bubbles, 
ready and waiting to take them aboard. 
No wonder many divers abandon an¬ 
chored boat dives and return again and 


again to float through Cozumel. 

Cozumel offers an unusually varied 
selection of dive boats. Although I don't 
like them, the traditional, slow-moving 
motor-sailer is still the preference of 
those who want to savor their time on 
the water. These boats depart around 9 
a.m., do a deep dive, then take a shore 
break for lunch, volleyball and snorkel- 
ing. Following the afternoon's shallow 
dive, the motor-sailers return around 4 
in the afternoon. 

But there are plenty of fast boats for 
those of us in more of a hurry. The 
speedier craft leave between 8 and 9 
a.m., do a deep and a shallow dive, and 
return for lunch, allowing plenty of free 
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Is Cozumel Safe To Dive? 


Because of a report broadcast twice 
on "Inside Edition," serious ques¬ 
tions have been raised about the pro¬ 
fessional responsiblity of Cozumel's 
dive operators, and rightly so. 

As incredible as it may seem, the 
TV program showed a fellow in one 
Cozumel diver store telling the 
show's reporter he didn't have to be 
certified as long as he paid a bribe to 
the boat captain. 

After investigating several recent 
deaths, "Inside Edition” bluntly 
warned divers they were risking 
their lives to visit Cozumel. This is 
one of the rare instances—if not the 
only one—in which any of the news 
or entertainment media have declared 
that a popular dive destination 
should be off limits because of its 
unsafe diving practices. Not just a 
few operators were indicted in the 
program, but the whole island and 
everyone on it! 

It's going a bit far to advise that 
no one in Cozumel is fit to dive 
with. This was a matter of overkill. 
Some Cozumel dive operators are 
good enough to be counted among 
the best. 

Still, it's true some of Cozumel's 
dive shops have been too lax, that 
operators have sometimes been more 
interested in sending out full boats 
than in monitoring each diver's ex¬ 


perience level. And that laxity may 
have lead to some accidents. 

But many of the group leaders 
who bring divers to Cozumel are 
equally, if not more, responsible for 
the problems. It's a risk to put either 
newly certified divers or divers tak¬ 
ing their open water dives for certi¬ 
fication in Cozumel's strong cur¬ 
rents. Yet it's done, time after time. 
One shop owner wanted to take his 
brand new graduation class to Punta 
Sur immediately following their last 
open water check-out. Punta Sur 
should be tackled only by those with 
considerable skill under their weight 
belts. One Cozumel divemaster told 
me he wished groups would arrive 
already certified, or take their check¬ 
out dives from the beach. 

Further, there's been the tendency 
of too many groups to party in the 
discos until the early hours, then go 
out diving just a few hours later: 
sort of "party til you drop"—into 
the current. Hangovers obviously 
cause many problems, including 
muddled thinking and slow reflexes. 
There’s also the potential threat of 
dehydration from too much alcohol, 
a factor known to increase the like¬ 
lihood of contracting the bends. 

And the habit of many divers of 
drinking nothing but beer at lunch, 
and dinner and in-between ("because 


time for shopping, exploring or for mak¬ 
ing a third dive in the afternoon. For 
divers who prefer small groups, 
Cozumel has numerous "six-packs," 
small, fast boats which carry only six 
divers. 

Cozumel has almost as many dive 
shops as it does dive boats—more than 
40, about the same as the number of 
dive sites. Located on almost every cor¬ 
ner, they are as plentiful as convenience 
stores and fast food outlets in the States. 
There are too many of them for the 
traffic. 

The best reefs are found well offshore 
at the southern end of the island, and 
can only be reached by boat. The three- 
mile long Palancar Reef is one of the most 
famous dive spots in all the Caribbean. 
Riddled with tunnels, caves and ledges, 
the Palancar has seven different sites 


which vary in depth from 35 feet to over 
80 feet. Nearby Colombia Reef holds large 
schools of grunts and snappers, while at 
Punta Sur divers explore an exciting net¬ 
work of deep caves filled with marine 
life. Santa Rosa Reef is noted for its huge 
coral mounds as tall as many buildings. 
In many places, big grouper hoping to 
be hand-fed readily approach divers. 

. Since Cozumel's reefs are part of a 
marine sanctuary, spear fishing and tak¬ 
ing of coral and live shells are prohib¬ 
ited. Good buoyancy control is also 
stressed so divers will stay at least three 
feet above the corals and thus avoid 
touching the fragile reefs with their fins 
and other equipment. 

Although I'd been away for 12 years, 
circumstances placed me in Cozumel 
twice this past spring. The two trips 
provided a good comparison of the 


the water's not safe") also needs to 
be altered. You don't have to party 
all night to become dehydrated; after 
several days, a steady diet of beer or 
any other alcohol will have the same 
effect. 

Yes, diving in Cozumel could have 
been safer in the past, and there's 
enough blame to go around for Mex¬ 
icans and Americans both. Prompted 
by "Inside Edition" to get their act 
together (the critical show may be 
the best thing that could have hap¬ 
pened to improve diving safety), 28 
of Cozumel's largest dive shops have 
banded together to form the Cozumel 
Association of Dive Operators 
(CADO). Accounting for more than 
90% of all dives made in Cozumel, 
the CADO members are dedicated to 
providing safer conditions for sport 
diving. They also intend to increase 
awareness of Cozumel as a world- 
class dive destination. 

As part of its on-going safety pro¬ 
gram, CADO is establishing a set of 
safety standards for all members to 
adhere to. Among the new rules that 
members have agreed upon: 

DVisiting divers should present their 
log books along with their certifica¬ 
tion cards so their expertise level can 
be better evaluated. 

OEach diver should carry a pressure 
gauge, depth gauge, buoyancy com¬ 
pensator and octopus (spare 
regulator). 

□Persons who are not certified, but 
have completed a resort course, can 
dive no deeper than 30 feet and 
must be accompanied by an instruc- 

(Please turn to page 59) 
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types of diving Cozumel offers. 

In April, I was fortunate enough to 
stay at the Stouffer Presidente, con¬ 
sidered the island's finest hotel. Its dock 
is also one of the best places for snorkel- 
ing and feeding I've encountered. 
Several hundred fish congregate in front 
of the Stouffer every morning, waiting 
to be thrown crumbs or sausages or 
anything else edible. The only catch is 
that you have to get in the water early 
to enjoy the spectacle. Once the dive 
boats start arriving around 8 a.m., the 
fish disperse and the feeding is never 
as good the rest of the day. 

Fantasia Divers, located on the Stouf¬ 
fer grounds, was a good outfit. The 
guides spoke English well and gave 
detailed descriptions of what we would 
encounter. Then it was over the side and 
into the current. The drift on Santa Rosa 
reef is typical of most of the sites. We 
floated above colorful coral mounds. 
The current was too fast to stop and 
photograph unless you could find a wall 
to hide behind or a cave to duck into. 

I did duck into a cave for photography, 
and just as I was finishing, an object 
seemingly the size of a miniature sub¬ 
marine suddenly shot through the 
opening. The grouper had appeared out 
of nowhere, and had at first looked like 
it was going to speed straight through 
and out the other side. Instead, the 
huge, dark apparition turned and came 
back to me, stopping about three feet 
away. My strobe flashes didn't seem to 
bother the fish, but it must have been 
disappointed that I had brought no 
morsels to supply as payment for 
modeling, since it gave me time for on¬ 
ly three frames before vanishing. 

On my second trip, I dived with Tom 
Hartdegen, of Dive Paradise. With all 
the Caribbean traveling I do, Tom con¬ 
sidered me somewhat of a jaded diver 
who wouldn't be easily impressed; he 
was correct. I've made a lot of good 
dives, but very few underwater sights 
really excite me. Well, that day Tom pro¬ 
vided me with sensory overload- 
diving so spectacularly colorful that 
weeks later, I still think about it. 

Tom is one of the dive operators con¬ 
cerned about the fact that many divers 
start their career here but never come 
back. He feels it's because people either 
aren't aware of how good diving can be 
or if they are, they've found it too dif¬ 
ficult to find a dive boat to take them 
to the best sites. The regular milk run 
comes first, the exceptional diving (be¬ 
cause it is so far away) is reserved for 
perhaps one day a week. 

To make the far reaches more 
accessible, Tom has instituted his Ex¬ 
perienced Diver Program for the truly 
advanced diver seeking Cozumel's fin¬ 
est and most challenging diving. With 
as few as four divers and no more than 





THE DOLPHIN EXPERIENCE™ 

Gome meet Uno, Cayla, Robala, Bimini, Stripe, and Lucaya 
-six Atlantic bottlenose dolphins now in residence at the 
Underwater Explorers Society Swim with these gentle, loving 
creatures. It will be an experience you will never forget. 

Dive With UNEXSO Unexso has been called the most sophisti¬ 
cated and best equipped diving facility in the Bahamas-and perhaps in the 
world. And with good reason. Reef, wreck, and cavern diving. Abundant corals 
and sealife in some of the clearest waters anywhere. Compare facilities and prices. 
Then you'll know why the famous Underwater Explorers Society is famous. 

Free Dive Certificate When you call or write for our Dive 
Destination Checklist and color brochure. One certificate per customer, 
please. Allow 3-4 weeks for processing. 


Hotel/Dive Packages Start as Low as $156! 


Double Occupancy 


UNEXSOSS^ 

1-800-992-DIVE Toll-free in the U.S (except Florida) (305) 761-7679 
Bahamas: (8091373-1244 • Box F2433. Grand Bahama Island 


cheat**, . 



Our Whale Jewelry not only expresses o cetacean's 
graceful beauty, but it also helps save them. 

A portion of each sale is donated to the AMERICAN 
CETACEAN SOCIETY. 



Sterling Silver 


Pendant 8 Chain.45.00 

Earrings.25.00 

Pendant & earrings.62.50 


also available in U kt. gold 


Mail to: Dolphin Divers 

P.O.Box 21162 - 2300 Lockheed Way 
Carson City, NV 89721 
(702) 887-1337 


Name Quantity Description Price Total 



City_State _Zip_ 

Add 3.95 lor shipping and handling. yj 


Method of Payment: □ Check or Money Order enclosed 


Please allow 3 - i □ MC/Visa# _exp. date. 

weeks far delivery. signgture _ 
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cause you're apt to get service and 



Travel Tips 

Getting There 

Cozumel is served by many different 
airlines, from all parts of the coun¬ 
try. Although it was once true that 
most of the visiting divers were Tex¬ 
ans, since they were the closest and 
enjoyed the most direct service, now 
you're just as likely to encounter 
people from California, Florida and 
points north. Direct flights now 
come from New York, Chicago, Den¬ 
ver, Miami, Dallas and Houston. 
Airlines serving Cozumel include 
American, Continental and Mexi- 
cana. Depending on their point of 
origin, planes may stop in nearby 
Cancun before reaching Cozumel. 

You may no longer need to reconfirm 
your reservation home, but double¬ 
check. If possible, try to get a return 
boarding pass on the trip down. Do 
show up at least an hour before de¬ 
parture, to avoid standing in line, if 
for no other reason. There is a $10 
departure tax, payable in US$ or 
pesos. 

Where to Stay 

Cozumel has as many different levels 
of hotel accommodations as it does 
dive sites. The Stouffer Presidente is 
considered the island’s best hotel; 
it's also one of the southernmost ho¬ 
tels and therefore one of the closest 
to the reefs. The Stouffer has per¬ 
haps the best hotel beach, a wide 
sandy lagoon next to the outdoor 
dining room, a huge thatched build¬ 
ing. It s formal dining room is Cozu¬ 
mel's best, the food and service im¬ 
peccable. For the most part, the 
Stouffer mood is very casual. And 
don't forget the excellent early morn¬ 
ing snorkeling/fish feeding at the 
boat dock. Two or more moderately 
priced hotels that cater to divers 
almost exclusively are Casa Del Mar 
and La Ceiba, located almost across 
the street from each other. 

The bargain approach to Cozumel 
is to buy a hotel's dive package or 
join one of the many dive shops that 
frequently visit here. The shops' 
prices often include air, hotel and 
diving. They also tend to stay at the 
cheapest hotels. 

Picking a Dive Operation 

The one thing you don't want to do 
is use the cheapest dive shop, be¬ 


safety considerations to match (see 
accompanying article on diver safety 
in Cozumel). Care in selecting a dive 
operator isn’t something you normal¬ 
ly need to consider but with over 40 
dive stores, Cozumel has more shops 
than it can support. Some of them 
don't make much money and they 
cut comers to stay in business. For 
reasons outlined in the accompany¬ 
ing article, be sure you 're scheduled 
to dive with a CADO/chamber 
member. 

Dive prices are expected to increase 
in Cozumel from about $40 per day 
to $50, one of the first across-the- 
board increases in several years. For 
two tanks, that's still one of the 
lowest prices in the Caribbean. 

Food and Drink 

Yes, Montezuma's Revenge still 
flourishes in Cozumel, bit it’s not 
impossible to avoid. I did on both 
trips this past spring. The better ho¬ 
tels serve purified water and ice, and 
wash their vegetables thoroughly in 
an iodine solution. The small local 
eateries don't. The old rules of 
drinking only bottled water and eat¬ 
ing only those fruits and vegetables 
that must be peeled first are good 
ones to follow. Brush your teeth 
with bottled water and never drink 
from the taps. If all precautions fail, 
prescription-strength Imodium is one 
of the most effective remedies 
available. 

Documents Required 

A passport is always the most desir¬ 
able identification for foreign travel. 
Otherwise, a voter's ID or birth cer¬ 
tificate will do. A driver's license 
will not. Be careful not to lose the 
Mexican immigration form; the of¬ 
ficials sometimes get testy if it’s mis¬ 
placed and getting a new one ap¬ 
proved may take considerable time. 

Currency 

Although everyone happily accepts 
greenbacks, different hotels and stores 
give different rates of exchange. Some 
of the exchange rates are unfairly 
low, so you can be taken advantage 
of. Best bet is to convert spending 
money to pesos at a bank and charge 
what you can on your credit card. 8 



















six, he guarantees a special boat will go 
out every day. The only catch is that 
minimum of four: no drawback if you're 
traveling with friends, a potential pro¬ 
blem if you're a couple or traveling 
alone. 

Tom started me at Punta Sur, a spot 
known for its huge caverns and steep 
drop-offs. On one part of Punta Sur it's 
necessary to go to only 100 feet; we did 
another section called "the devil's 
throat" that took us down to 123. It is 
truly a phenomenal dive, a drift/swim 
through a series of caverns loaded with 
marine life, even well away from the 
light. 


Next we went to a place Tom calls Vir¬ 
gin Wall, where the heavy currents are 
too much for average divers. After our 
surface interval, we jumped into the cur¬ 
rent for a real roller coaster ride. At the 
end of the formation, Tom dropped us 
behind a wall where the current wasn't 
nearly as strong. The angle of light strik¬ 
ing the wall disclosed a riot of colors, 
sponges of many shapes and sizes in¬ 
cluding one great orange elephant ear 
sponge that measured 10 to 12 feet 
across, dwarfing a diver. This wall ac-’ 
complished Tom's goal; I was damn im¬ 
pressed. So much so that we came back 
the next day and dived the wall again. I 


think I could dive that wall for almost 
a week and never run out of photo sub¬ 
jects. The wall is wide, and it runs deep. 

These advanced dives are done most¬ 
ly with the aid of a computer. Everyone 
wears a computer (available for rental) 
so that there's plenty of back-up in case 
one of them stops functioning. 

Shallow or deep, Cozumel offers plen¬ 
ty of sites that should content every 
diver of every skill level. If it's been a 
while since you visited, try Cozumel 
again. You'll probably be happy with 
most of the changes. And if you've nev¬ 
er traveled there, now is the time to 
start. J{ 
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RED SEA from $1799/diver 
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Stouffer Presidente 

Stouffer Presidente is Cozumel's best 
dining experience, whether in the 
large open-air restaurant or the for¬ 
mal dining room. A refreshing way 
to begin any meal is the Mayan 
Lime Soup. 

Mayan Lime Soup 

'WWVWVWVWWWWWS 

3V2 oz. sweet pepper 
3V2 oz. onion 
7 oz. tomato 
1 lime 

7 oz. of boiled chicken 
1 tortilla 

3V2 oz. chicken broth 
Slice and fry in the butter the sweet pep¬ 
per, onion and tomato. Add the chicken 
broth, juice of the lime and a pinch of 
salt. When all the ingredients are 
cooked, add the chicken and the tortilla 

Lobster and Raspberry Salad 

<wvwwwwv»^vwvww\ 

Duck with raspberry is a well-known dish; 
this Caribbean recipe uses lobster instead. 

1 shelled lobster tail 

1 tsp. onion 

Vi oz. raspberry vinegar 
4 tomato slices 

2 black olives 
salt 

lettuce 

Cube lobster meat and coursely chop 
lettuce. Slice the onion in rings. Put in 
a bowl and toss. Add a dash of salt and 
the vinegar. Serve on a plate decorated 
with 4 slices of tomato and 2 black 
olives. 


Conch Fillet 


Conch sometimes is bland but the Wor¬ 
cestershire Sauce adds a nice tangy taste. 

1 conch peeled and filleted 
Vi oz. olive oil 
Vi oz. Worcestershire Sauce 
Vi Tbsp. white pepper 
Place the conch fillet in a pan with the 
olive oil and cook over low heat. Add all 
ingredients and allow to cook for 5 min¬ 
utes. Serve with rice. 


The uninitiated will discover in 
Cozumel that Mexican cuisine goes 
far beyond tacos and burritos. 


Hostess greets 
customers at El 
Caribeno restaurant 
at the Stouffer 
Presidente. 
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Carlos 'n Charlie's 

Carlos ’n Charlie’s is one of Cozu¬ 
mel's most popular—and loudest— 
hangouts. For a place that stresses 
heavy-duty partying, the food is sur¬ 
prisingly good and very reasonable. 
The menu has more choices than 
i you can possibly sample in a week, 
even eating two meals a day here. 

The barbecue is especially notable, 
but so is the seafood. To provide fast 
service, many of the recipes are very 
simple. 

Pescado Borracho 
(Drunken Grouper) 

Easy to prepare, with a different ap¬ 
proach to cooking with wine. 

1 fish fillet 

3 tsp. cream 
Vi Tbs. butter 

V2 cup white wine 

4 oz. sliced mushrooms 
oil for cooking 

Lightly coat fish with oil and pepper 
and either bake or grill, depending on 
your preference. While fish is cooking, 
warm cream, butter and white wine and 
[ mix together. Pour the sauce over fish 
when it is plated, then add sliced mush¬ 
rooms. Serve hot. Serves one. 

Illustration by Laurie K. Doyle 


Pepe's Grill 

Pepe's has come a long way since I 
first visited it in the 70s. Back then, 
it was a small pleasant place that 
emphasized Mexican cooking. The 
new, very large Pepe's Grill is an 
upscale version of the old restaurant. 
You'll be hard pressed to find Mexi¬ 
can food among the steaks and sea¬ 
food, but it's there—and just as good 
as ever. As the following recipes 
show, Pepe's menu is quite varied. 

Shrimps Goviales 

IVNA/VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 

8 shrimp 

Vi oz. brandy 

Vi oz. white wine 

1 Tbs. Worcestershire Sauce 

3-4 drops soy sauce 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

4 tsp. orange juice 

1 tsp. minced garlic 

1 tsp parsley 

butter for cooking 

Melt butter in pan and add shrimp. Add 
brandy and white wine; mix. Add soy 
sauce and Worcestershire Sauce; stir. 
Add orange and lemon juice, garlic and 
parsley. Be careful not to overcook 
shrimp. Serves one. 

Fish Vera Cruz Style 

'VWWVWV/VWWWWVWS 


Crepes with Tequila 

It wouldn't be proper to omit Mexico's 
national liquor in at least one recipe. 

This is a wonderfully rich but definitely 
South-of-the-Border style dessert. 

3-4 crepes 

4 tsp. caramel sauce 
1 oz. tequila 
butter for cooking 
1 tsp. chopped nuts 

Saute crepes in butter. Place on dish and 
form crepes into pyramid shape. Pour 
caramel sauce over crepes, then add te¬ 
quila. Ignite tequila to make caramel 
more liquid. Add chopped nuts and 
serve. Serves one. 

Mayan Coffee 

A/VVVWWWVWWAA/VWVN 

A perfect way to end the meal, a coffee 
that is as distinctly Mexican as Irish cof¬ 
fee is Irish. 

Vi oz. Xtabentum, a Mayan liquor 
from Merida 

Vi oz. Kaluha coffee liquor 
1 tsp. orange liquor 
vanilla ice cream 
sprinkle of cinnamon 
sugar 

1 cup coffee 

Use large champagne-style glass or a 
very large cup. Moisten edge of con¬ 
tainer and dip into sugar. Pour in liquors 
and hot coffee. Add ice cream and sprin¬ 
kle with cinnamon. jj 
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Don't go to the Galapagos... 

if you require warm, Clearwater, coral reefs, 

and tame tropical fishes. 

if you feel you aren't getting your money's 

worth with less than four dives a day. 

if you need luxury accommodations on your 

live-aboard boat or ashore. 

if you want to do nothing but dive, dive, 

dive! 

Go to the Galapagos... 

if you don't mind cold water, currents, surge, 
and sometimes marginal visibility, 
if you don't mind sacrificing some dive time 
for hiking on islands that are as interesting 
as the waters around them, 
if you want to dive with big sharks, 
if you are willing to give up some creature 
comforts in exchange for visiting one of the 
world's remaining wilderness treasures. 

BY ERIC HAN AUER 

The 

Galapagos, 
Bottom toTop 


T he Galapagos aren't for every 
diver. It's quarter-inch wet 
suit diving on the equator 
thanks to the presence of the 
Humboldt Current, which 
originates in the Antarctic. You may 
have to endure some ordinary dives in 
the hopes of encountering sharks or 
whales or manta rays which don't al¬ 
ways show up. But for anyone who ap¬ 
preciates the unique natural history of 


Eric Hanauer is an Associate Professor of Physical 
Education at California State University, Fuller¬ 
ton. His most recent book, The Egyptian Red 
Sea; A Diver's Guide, is published by Watersport 
Publishing Co. 


the Galapagos, this can be the journey 
of a lifetime. The Galapagos Archipel¬ 
ago consists of 13 major islands, six 
small ones, and innumerable offshore 
rocks spread out over some 30,000 
square miles of Pacific Ocean. Located 
about 600 miles off the coast of Ecuador, 
these volcanic islands were visited by a 
young Charles Darwin in 1835. His ob¬ 
servations there led to his theory of 
evolution by natural selection, and the 
science of biology hasn't been the same 
since. 

Although the islands belong to 
Ecuador, they are considered a resource 
for the entire world. A South American 
country with a struggling economy, 


Ecuador can use all the tourist dollars 
it can get. But it has done a superb job 
of protecting this natural heritage. 
Foreign visitors are limited to 30,000 per 
year. No one is allowed to set foot on 
an island unless accompanied by a 
registered naturalist guide. No one is 
allowed to wander off the paths or to 
touch or otherwise disturb an animal. 
Consequently, the sea lions, marine 
iguanas, lava lizards, blue-footed boo¬ 
bies, penguins, and other indigenous 
creatures are bold and unafraid of man. 
The most difficult problem when 
photographing the islands' wildlife is 
getting it far enough away from the lens 
to focus. Even the most avid underwater 
photographer will burn three rolls of 
film topside for every one used below 
the surface. 

A trip to the Galapagos begins with 
a hair-raising flight into Quito, Ecuador. 
As the plane banks sharply into a high 
mountain valley, the peaks of volcanoes 
protrude above the wingtips. Perched 
9,300 feet above sea level, Quito is one 
of the world's highest capital cities. 
Despite its location near the equator, the 
climate can be brisk. Its architecture is 
a mix of colonial relics, modern high- 
rises, and a third-world concrete block. 

For shoppers, Ecuador is a throwback 
to the halcyon days of the strong Ameri¬ 
can dollar. Dinner at a fine restaurant 
is about $5 per person, including drinks. 
Hand-knit woolen sweaters sell for $10, 
leather jackets for $70, and a room-sized, 
hand-woven wool carpet for under $500. 
The only way to resist these bargains is 
to lock up your credit card. A better 
strategy would be to bring it and some 
extra cash to take care of your Christmas 
shopping early. 

If you have a few extra days, Quito can 
be the jumping-off place for a trip into 
the Andean highlands. We did it by 
train, passing through mountain scen¬ 
ery reminiscent of Switzerland, with ag¬ 
ricultural fields perched at seemingly 
impossible angles. We climbed the 
flanks of Cotapaxi, a snow-covered vol¬ 
cano, visited Inca ruins, and strolled 
through Indian markets held weekly in 
small towns. The scenic beauty of Ecua¬ 
dor is literally breathtaking, especially 
in the Andes where we never descend¬ 
ed below 8,000 feet. Additional destina¬ 
tions for visitors can include the jungle 
headwaters of the Amazon to the east, 
or the Pacific seacoast to the west. 

The trials and tribulations of travel 
were trivialized by the services of Metro¬ 
politan Touring, Ecuador's largest travel 
agency. Our guide, Maria de Lourdes 
Intriago, was as helpful as she was 
beautiful. For example, while we relaxed 
in the airport restaurant, she handled 
all check-in details for our group of 10, 
including the glut of baggage with 
which divers always burden themselves. 
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To consider these equatorial 
islands solely as a dive 
destination would be to miss 
half their appeal. 





CUSTOM BLACK 


ONE TOUGH, GOOD LOOKING STABILIZING JACKET 
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The ultimate in three dimensional 
buoyancy control. The best 
stabilizing jacket available, 
the “CUSTOM BLACK” 
has added new fea¬ 
tures that provide 
even more comfort 
and styling. The 
shoulders have 
been narrowed and 
the area under 
the arms are 
made bigger 
for more 
comfort 
during 
warm water 
diving. New 
removable 
pockets have a 
wide opening made 
even wider by an 
accordion fold on 
each side. 


There is no jacket as tough as the “CUSTOM 
BLACK,” made of durable 420 Denier 
neoprene coated nylon with 
edges hand glued, taped 
sealed and sewn for max¬ 
imum reliability. This 
trim fit jacket 
is available 
in five sizes. 
For a demon¬ 
stration of all 
the advanced 
features 
of the 
“CUSTOM 
BLACK” 
visit your 
Scubapro 
Dealer. 


The right pocket 
has a flap with a 
small zippered 
pocket for keys. 
Just lift the 
velcro closed 
flap and an i 

extended I 

pocket i 

swings down ■ 

over the m 

thigh. This ~ 

allows a wide 
opening for all 
kinds of goodies. 




The stylish removable pockets accentuate the modern appear¬ 
ance of the “CUSTOM BLACK” jacket. Angled pocket flaps are 
in Black, Blue, Red, Teal and have heavy duty zippers. 









And no one had to pay a sucre in over¬ 
weight charges. 

The Galapagos is Ecuador's most pop¬ 
ular tourist destination, and the vast 
majority do it aboard boats. Accommo¬ 
dations range from 90-passenger cruise 
ships to local fishing craft. Out of a fleet 
of some 100 boats registered for tourism, 
only nine are equipped for diving, and 
even these do not run dive trips full 
time. Consequently, demand exceeds 
supply, and the dive boats are booked 
about two years in advance. This is one 
reason why dive trips to the Galapagos 
aren't heavily advertised. We were for¬ 
tunate to take advantage of cancellations 
and chartered two boats, each for a 
week. Because of the distances between 
islands, it would require two weeks to 
visit all the destinations covered here. 

Both our boats, the E ncantada and the 
Beagle III, are motor sailers about 60 feet 
long. The sails are used primarily for 
stability on long crossings in heavy 
swells; the vessels usually motor along 
at a leisurely pace. The Encantada, a for¬ 
mer private yacht from Japan, is slightly 
larger and more comfortable, and 
geared more to North American stan¬ 
dards. The Beagle III, a former research 
ship, cruises faster and is more laid-back 
and casual, with a more Ecuadorian ap¬ 
proach to life. Food on both was plenti¬ 
ful and delicious, with only the cold- 
water diving saving us from an addi¬ 
tional five pounds of unwanted body 
fat. 

Rather than attempting to describe all 
the dive sites we visited, only my favor¬ 
ites will be covered, chosen primarily 
because of the marine life encountered. 
In researching the Galapagos, I read de¬ 
scriptions of the dive sites in other pub¬ 
lications that didn't always mention the 
things I saw when I dived them. In fact, 
some writers thought a few of my sites 
were pedestrian, and I had the same 
opinion of some of their choices. This 
illustrates an essential point about Gala¬ 
pagos diving. Huge schools of fish and 
playful sea lions will accompany you on 
virtually every dive. Yet the water is cold 
(68 degrees on the surface in August), 
visibility marginal by tropical standards 
(40 to 60 feet), and the rocky back¬ 
ground isn't colorful. Big animal en¬ 
counters provide the major excitement, 
and the potential for them is always 
present. But because the movements of 
these animals are essentially unpredict¬ 
able, nothing is guaranteed. 

The underwater scenery is only a part 
of the Galapagos picture. Lots of incred¬ 
ibly interesting wildlife is found on 
land, and here the encounters are guar¬ 
anteed. Furthermore, the scenery on 
these volcanic islands is amazingly var¬ 
ied, ranging from tropical rain forest in 
the highlands of Santa Cruz to the bar¬ 
ren wasteland of Sullivan Bay's lava 


flow. No trip to the Galapagos is com¬ 
plete, or even worthwhile, without lots 
of time spent on land. Therefore de¬ 
scriptions of underwater sites are ac¬ 
companied by descriptions of land sites 
nearby. 

Located off Santiago Island, Cousins 
Rocks will probably be your first intro¬ 
duction to Galapagos marine life. Rocky 
ledges are covered with yellow gorgo- 
nians, and vast schools of creolefish 
darken the water overhead. A relative of 
the Indo-Pacific Anthias, these basslets 
are the most prevalent fish on Galapa¬ 
gos reefs. They are called "gringo fish" 
by the residents because their pinkish 
color resembles the sunburned skin of 
American tourists. Whenever a tightly 
packed school opened up, we knew 
something big was about to swim 
through. Our first dive there was like a 
highlight film of local marine life, as one 
set of creatures after another passed in 
review. At 40 feet there was a school of 
large barracudas. Overhead, a squadron 
of well-fed eagle rays flew by, while 
green turtles slept among the gorgo- 
nians. Playful sea lions dive-bombed us, 
occasionally swimming to the bottom 
where they chewed on rocks, picking up 
some of them in their mouths. Even for 
California divers—who often encounter 
sea lions at home—these were a treat be¬ 
cause of their numbers and their fear¬ 
lessness of divers. 

Sullivan Bay on Santiago Island is the 
site of a vast lava flow that transports 
one back millions of years to the days 
of a very young earth. Virtually nothing 
grows on this stark, black rock where 
the ripples of an 1888 eruption are for¬ 
ever frozen in time. Your imagination 
will discover shapes and patterns in the 
lava, like finding faces in cumulus 
clouds of a summer sky. For anyone 
looking to shoot a space movie on an 
alien planet, the naked wasteland of 
Sullivan Bay would make an excellent 
set. 

South Plaza Island, just off Santa Cruz 
Island, is a rookery and playground for 
sea lions. These sleek marine mammals 
provide comic relief as they dive-bomb 
divers, biting at their bubbles, picking 
up rocks, and generally seeming to have 
so much fun that we couldn't help but 
be happy. Usually, only the females and 
pups display an interest in divers, while 
the bulls maintain a discreet distance. 
Only during the early summer breeding 
season do they make an appearance. 
Then they may act aggressive to protect 
their females. In the sand below lives a 
school of garden eels, but they seem a 
bit shy, perhaps owing to heavy sea lion 
traffic. 

On land, hiking around the sea lion 
colony is every bit as good as diving 
with them. Walking on the sand beach, 
you can watch mothers suckling their 
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young, while others nap or play in the 
surf. We observed one baby, apparent¬ 
ly born just minutes before, still trailing 
its placenta as it sought its mother's teat. 
Land iguanas, looking like miniature 
dinosaurs, roam the beach and rocks 
around it. Vegetation is dominated by 
huge Optunia cactus and bright red 
Sesuvium bushes. On the cliffs overlook¬ 
ing the sea, we watched flying swallow¬ 
tailed gulls, frigate birds, and especially 
the spectacular red-billed tropicbirds 
trailing long tailfeathers as they soared 


above us. 

There are times in diving when appre¬ 
ciation takes priority over photography, 
and you just take a deep breath and say, 
"Wow!" Descending the wall of Gordon 
Rocks, the first thing I saw was a huge 
green turtle. It was followed by three 
spotted eagle rays swimming in a circle, 
then a school of 50-pound dog snap¬ 
pers. This was still the first minute of 
the dive, and I had not yet removed my 
lens cap. Soon afterward, a school of 
about 100 amber jacks, 3 to 4 feet long 


and in the 50-pound range, formed a sil¬ 
very whirlpool around us. 

Located just off Plaza Islands, Gordon 
Rocks consist of three pinnacles, one of 
them submerged. Sheer walls drop to 
200 feet, covered with yellow gorgo- 
nians. Below the 80-foot thermocline, 
the water was crystal clear, revealing dia¬ 
mond stingrays and a pair of Galapagos 
sharks. 

A school of about a dozen eagle rays, 
swimming in formation was the high¬ 
light of our dive at Whale Rock near San 


Travel Tips 

Tours 

The demand for dive boats in the 
Galapagos exceeds the supply, there¬ 
fore it is difficult to charter some¬ 
thing yourself. Package tours are 
available through agencies specializ¬ 
ing in dive travel. Costs will depend 
on the boat chartered, with a one- 
week trip ranging from $1,300 to 
$1,900. Add about $1,000 for airfare 
and $200 for a couple of days in 
Quito. For a two-week trip, double 
the boat cost. Extensions are avail¬ 
able to the Amazon headwaters or 
the Andes highlands at approxi¬ 
mately $100 per day. 

Airlines 

Ecuador's national airline, Ecua- 
toriana, flies nonstop to Quito from 
Los Angeles and Miami. American 
Airlines also has service to Quito. 
Off-season excursion fares (October 
through April, excluding Christmas) 
run as low as $600. High season 
fares may run $300 more. 

The Galapagos straddle the equa¬ 
tor, and are located 600 miles off¬ 
shore. Ecuador's domestic airline, 
TAME, flies from Quito to the is¬ 
lands in about two and a half hours 
with a stop in the coastal city of 
Guayaquil. Most domestic fares 
within Ecuador are cheap, but this 
flight is a hefty $350. Galapagos' 
airport is on the island of Baltra, 
from where you will be taken to 
your boat via bus. 

Ecuador's national currency is the 
sucre, which ranged from 850 to 900 
per dollar last summer. Prices for 
food, hotels, and gifts are extremely 
low by U.S. standards. Tour prices 
are high by comparison, but the ser¬ 
vices of Metropolitan Touring are 
worth it. 


Documents 

A passport is the only document re¬ 
quired for entry into Ecuador or the 
Galapagos. Upon arrival in Baltra, 
every tourist is required to pay a 
national park fee of $40 U.S. This 
amount is usually included in the 
tour cost, and goes toward the up¬ 
keep and supervision of the islands. 

Departure tax from Quito back to 
the United States is $25, payable at 
the airport. 

Diving 

Live-aboards range from small fish¬ 
ing vessels to luxurious sailing 
boats. We were well satisfied with 
both the Encantada and the Beagle 
III. The pangaderos—crew members 
who run the small landing craft— 
especially impressed us with their 
seamanship. Knowledge of Spanish 
helps in conversing with boat crews, 
as sometimes only the guide speaks 
English. 

Minimum duration for a diving 
trip is one week, which would allow 
visiting either the southern or the 
central islands. Both groups can be 
covered in two weeks, with an exten¬ 
sion of four days required to dive the 
northern islands, Darwin and Wolf. , 
These are supposed to be best for 
shark activity, although Roca Re¬ 
dondo provided all the action anyone 
could ask for. 

Electric current and plugs on the 
boats and throughout South America 
are the same as in the U.S.: 120 
volts, 60 cycles, so your electronic 
toys will feel right at home. 

The nearest available recompres¬ 
sion chamber is at the U.S. Navy 
base in Panama. A diving accident 
in one of the northern islands would 
require up to three days sailing time 
to the airport at Baltra, unless emer¬ 
gency evacuation by helicopter can be 
arranged. This is possible, but to 
count on it would be foolish. Most 


days there are only two dives, to 
allow for time on land. Therefore, 
problems with dive tables are un¬ 
likely if normal conservative pro¬ 
cedures are followed. As is the case 
in any remote location, each diver is 
responsible for his own safety and 
well-being. 

Climate and Seasons 

Even though the islands are on the 
equator, the water is relatively cool 
for this latitude—especially May 
through November, owing to the 
influence of the Humboldt Current. 
This period is called the Garua sea¬ 
son, and skies are usually overcast, 
with occasional drizzle. However, 
warm, sunny days with tempera¬ 
tures in the 80s are not unusual 
during these months. Surface water 
temperatures are in the high 60s, 
and as much as 10 degrees colder 
below the deep thermoclines. Only 
the remote northern islands, Wolf 
and Darwin, are warmer. A quarter- 
inch farmer john wet suit is 
recommended. 

December through April is the 
rainy season, but these are desert 
islands and rain is infrequent. Be¬ 
tween storms, the weather is hot 
and sunny. Air temperatures are 
balmy and tropical, with 100 degrees 
not unusual. The water also warms 
up into the mid 70s during this 
time, owing to the influence of the 
Panama Current. A 3 l 16 -inch suit 
suffices for most divers. 

Travel Information 

Among the travel agencies booking 
trips to the Galapagos are: 

Can-Am Tours & Travel, 1560 
Superior Ave., Suite A2, Costa 
Mesa, CA 92627-3653; Phone (714) 
645-7171 

Sea Safaris, 3770 Highland Ave., 
Suite 102, Manhattan Beach, CA 
90266; Phone (800) 821-6670; in 
California (800) 262-6670. 8 
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Cristobal Island. Later in the dive, I 
spotted another one, so big that at first I 
thought it was a manta ray. Amber jacks 
and snappers also cruised the water col¬ 
umn, accentuating the abundant fish 
life in these islands. Whenever the cook 
on our boat wanted fresh fish for din¬ 
ner, he merely went out in a panga with 
a line (no pole) and some bait, and 
within a half hour invariably returned 
with several big fish. 

Blue-footed boobies have turned San 
Cristobal's Punta Pitt into a huge nesting 
colony. They make their home on the 
ground, often in the middle of the trail, 
forcing hikers to detour around them. 
We observed their unique mating dance, 
the male strutting with head held high, 
showing off his outrageous blue feet in 
an attempt to attract the attention of a 
female. Most of the nests contained only 
one chick, apparently owing to the is¬ 
land's limited food supply. The older 
chicks were covered with a white down 
that looked like fine fur; the younger 
ones were naked. 

Also present were the magnificent 
frigate birds. These pirates of the sky 
harass other birds on the wing, stealing 
food by forcing them to drop fish that 
they have captured. The male has a 
bright red chest pouch, which he in¬ 
flates and makes a drumming noise to 


attract the attention of females. 

Champion Rock, off Floreana Island, 
was a mecca for green turtles. We found 
one after another resting in crevices, and 
shot sequence pictures as they took off 
and began swimming. Schools of pom- 
pano surrounded some of the swim¬ 
ming turtles, and occasionally would 
brush against the shell, as if scratching 
their backs. Although five in our group 
were marine biologists, no one could 
adequately explain the reason for this 
behavior. 

The terraced wall is covered with yel¬ 
low gorgonians; a few crevices housed 
diamond stingrays. All the while playful 
sea lions kept trying to get our attention. 
Scythemark butterfly fishes, rare in oth¬ 
er parts of the northern Pacific, are plen¬ 
tiful here. 

Floreana Island is noted for Post Office 


Bay. Two hundred years ago, whalers set 
up a barrel here, where they left letters 
in the hope that homeward bound sail¬ 
ors would take them along. The system 
is still in use, although the postcards I 
left haven't arrived yet. With so many 
turtles in the waters off the island, it is 
no surprise that the beach at Floreana is 
a favorite nesting spot. It looks like the 
site of a battle, but what seem to be 
bomb craters are the pits dug by females 
to lay their eggs. 

Inland, a saltwater lagoon is a gather¬ 
ing place for flamingos. The woods 
around it are covered with stark gray 
trees that look dead. The locals call 
them holy sticks, because they grow 
leaves only during the rainy season, 
which begins around Christmas. 

Another outstanding dive site near 
Floreana is Devil's Crown, which is sup- 
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Nikon introduces StayFocus Plus’ 


They have fast 
central focus 
capability for 
close-up viewing 


They focus 
automatically 
on action at a 
distance. 


With Nikon’s new StayFocus Plus Series, you’ll see things you can’t with 
most other automatic focus binoculars. 

When watching action at a distance, a ballgame for example, you never 
have to focus. StayFocus Plus has a “no focus” setting that keeps images 
razor sharp—automatically. So you won’t miss a beat. 

But if you want to focus in on a close-up subject, 
say the backyard birdhouse, you | 
can do that as well. Because 
StayFocus Plus gives you 
something all other automatic 
focus binoculars don’t: the 
versatility of central focus with 
a total range of viewing from 
close-up to infinity—plus Nikon’s 
exclusive Focus Lock that lets 
you prefocus and lock in any distance (it’s like having 
automatic focus for close-up viewing, too). 

Add Nikon’s legendary multi-coated optics, 
right eyepiece diopter adjustments essential for 
optimum viewing comfort and a limited 25-year 
warranty, and StayFocus Plus binoculars have more 
than one big plus. 

Look for them in 7 x 35, 7 x 50 or 10 x 50 
models at a Nikon dealer near you. And see what 
you could have been missing. 

For more information, write: Nikon Inc., Dept. N26,19601 Hamilton Ave., 

Torrance CA 90502-1309. ©1990 Nikon Inc. 



The first binoculars 
with “no focus,” 
“close focus” and 
Focus Lock. 

M 

Nikon 

SPORT OPTICS 

You’ll never see things 
quite the same again. 


posed to be "shark infested." We saw 
only a few off in the distance. But our 
northernmost site, Roca Redonda, more 
than made up for it. Open to the full 
power of the swells from the north, the 
current and heavy surge around this 
large tabletop rock tosses everything to 
and fro, from angelfishes to vast schools 
of barracuda to divers. The only swim¬ 
mers that were strong enough to ignore 
the surge were the sharks, which were 
both large and plentiful. Fat, full-bodied 
hammerheads, whitetips, blacktips, and 
Galapagos sharks, six to eight feet long, 
constantly cruised through the area at a 
depth of around 20 feet. Most ignored 
us, maintaining a personal space of 
about 25 feet in the 40-foot visibility. 
Only the Galapagos sharks made a cou¬ 
ple of tentative, curious passes, but even 
they displayed no aggressive behavior. 
Judging from the way they cruised 
through the most turbulent white water 
without even a pause, the sharks prob¬ 
ably considered helpless divers beneath 
their interest, as it was all we could do 
to keep from being bashed against the 
rocks. Besides, the abundance of fishes 
probably keeps them satiated. 

Punta Vincente Roca, near the northern 
end of Isabella Island, is an excellent an¬ 
chorage and therefore a popular night 
diving spot. Slipper lobsters, crabs, and 
the rare redlipped batfish are some of 
the nocturnal creatures observed here. 
Turtles sleep in crevices, as do parrot- 
fish and other daytime creatures. 

The sheer cliffs of volcanic rock con¬ 
tinue underwater as spectacular drop- 
offs. Below the 80-foot thermocline, vis¬ 
ibility opened to over 150 feet,, the best 
of the trip. Gigantic rocky monoliths, 
covered with gorgonians and sponges, 
rise from the sand bottom. Fish life at 
this depth is less plentiful than that ob¬ 
served in shallow water, but a few scor- 
pionfish and groupers were present, as 
well as a horse conch with a brilliant red 
mantle. 

Isabella is the largest of the Galapagos 
Islands, containing nearly 60 percent of 
the total land mass. Its northernmost tip 
is Punta Albemarle, housing the re¬ 
mains of a World War II U.S. radar base. 
Today, the rocks around the crumbling 
foundations are populated by marine 
iguanas. These prehistoric-looking rep¬ 
tiles are usually found in densely 
packed communities. They feed on al¬ 
gae, and once were regularly observed 
eating underwater. The warm waters of 
the 1982-83 El Nino decimated their 
numbers to the extent that they now eat 
their fill in the intertidal zone. 

At Tagus Cove on Isabella, we climbed 
a cliff through a forest of holy sticks, 
overlooking a water-filled crater, part of 
an ancient caldera. From the top we 
could see Darwin Volcano and its vast 
lava field. Several islands were the site 
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of recent eruptions, where spatter cones 
and lava tubes are spread across the 
landscape. Often the volcanoes eject 
"lava bombs/' or volcanic boulders. Be¬ 
cause they are filled with more holes 
than a Swiss cheese, people can lift 
rocks that look as though they weigh 
half a ton. 

On the last of our 14 days of diving, 
Albany Island provided a great send-off. 
Hardly more than a large rock off San¬ 
tiago Island, a rocky shelf drops off from 
35 feet into sand at 120 feet. As I de¬ 
scended to photograph a vast colony of 
garden eels, my buddy yelled and 
pointed upward. Flying overhead was 
a squadron of about three dozen spot¬ 
ted eagle rays. I sprinted ahead to get 
underneath them, using up about a 
third of my air in the process. I actually 
joined the school with eagle rays beside 
and below me as well. Meanwhile, ham¬ 
merheads and Galapagos sharks were 
cruising overhead. At times like this, 
you realize you are only a fortunate 
visitor in their ocean. 

One of the greatest thrills for an ex¬ 
perienced diver is sharing the water 
with something larger than himself, and 
the Galapagos offered innumerable op¬ 
portunities to do that. For challenging, 
unusual diving, as well as a living mu¬ 
seum of terrestrial life, this remote archi¬ 
pelago has earned its reputation as a 
world-class adventure travel spot. £ 


SAFE _ 

(Continued from page 46) 

tor whether diving from shore or a 
boat. 

USafety stops should be made at 15 
feet for three minutes in any dive. 
ODivers visiting for one day only 
should make only shallow dives. 

Besides setting these safety stan¬ 
dards, CADO intends to increase 
and standardize the skill levels of its 
boat captains and dive masters 
through a series of special training 
classes. "The CADO seal at a dive 
shop should become a visiting div¬ 
er's guarantee of safety and profes¬ 
sionalism in Cozumel," says CADO 
spokesman Tom Hartdegen. 

Depite all the safety precautions, if 
a diver incurs decompression sickness 
(the bends) or arterial air embolism, 
his costs for treatment in the is¬ 
land's hyperbaric chamber are cov¬ 
ered through a special $1 fee that is 
added to the normal cost of a day of 
diving. Normally, treatment runs in¬ 
to the thousands of dollars. If a div¬ 
er does carry private insurance, his 
company will be billed. But if the in¬ 
surance company refuses to pay, the 
chamber absorbs all the costs, all for 


just $1 a day. Twenty-five dive shops 
participate in the chamber program, 
which has been operating since May, 
1987. 

According to Dr. Mario Abarca, 
who has been affiliated with Cozu¬ 
mel's chamber since it's opening, 
Cozumel's response time to an acci¬ 
dent is among the fastest anywhere. 
"The average response time is about 
17 minutes," he says. "Divers are 
brought from the reefs to San Fran¬ 
cisco Beach, which takes only about 
10 minutes. Since the dive boat ra¬ 
dios ahead, our ambulance is wait¬ 
ing. It takes just another seven 
minutes to reach the chamber 
downtown. 

Dr. Abarca is proud of Cozumel's 
quick response time. But he jokes, 
"Unfortunately, we can never be the 
world's fastest because we did not 
build our chamber over the reef." 

My assessment after two recent 
visits: if you dive with a CADO/ 
chamber member and dive within 
your own limits (this means not let¬ 
ting someone talk you into a dive 
you don't feel qualified to make, you 
should expect to have a very en¬ 
joyable vacation. Drift diving 
through Cozumel is a lot of fun. S 


Trivia Quiz 
ANSWERS 

1. True. 

2. Habitat 

3. b. Biotope 

4. True 

5. 1 = d; 2 - c; 3 = 
e; 4 » a; 5 = b 

6. True 

7. 2, 4, 5&6 

8. Corals 

9. Littoral 

10. Portugese man of war 

11. (1) Florida (6) Gulf States 
(2) California (5) New England 
(4) Great Lakes (3) Mid-Atlantic 

States 

12. 2 = e; 2 = c; 3 = 
b; 4 = a; 5 - d 

13. True 

14. Visibility 

15. True 

16. Replace (or return) 

17. False 

18. True 

19. Will not 

20. True S 


ALL WETSUITS 
HAVE ONE THING 
IN COMMON. 

THEY WORK BEST 
WITH AN 

AEROSKIN LINER. 

Aeroskirf 


Polypropylene Skins, Vests and Accessories for superior thermal 
protection. For more information or location of your nearest 
dealer, call us at 415-346-4756. 
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Authorized 
Dealers 


Blue Water Adventures 

697 N. Navajo Drive, Box 3802 

Page 86040 

602-645-3087 

Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
Sunday: 1 to 5 
Desert Divers of Tucson 
3550 N. 1st Ave. Ste, 140 
Tucson 85719 
(602) 887-2822 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Scuba Sciences, Inc. 

8502 N. Black Canyon Hwy. 

Phoenix 85051 
(602) 995-5926 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tucson School of Diving 
3575 E. Speedway 
Tucson 85716 
(602) 795-1440 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Water Sports Centers Inc. 

1000 McCulloch 
Lake Havasu City 86403 
(602) 855-2141 

ARKANSAS 

Rick’s Pro Dive 'N Ski Shop Inc. 

2323 N. Poplar 
N. Little Rock 72114 
(501) 753-6004 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
SportsCo-Scuba Hut 
2007 W. Sunset 
Springdale 72764 
(501) 751-0636 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

CALIFORNIA 

American Diving 

1901 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Lomita 90717 


5163 Atlanta Hwy. 

Montgomery 36109 

(205) 279-8002 

Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Monday: 12 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Hydro Space Scuba School 

1605 South Oates 

Dothan 36301 

(205) 793-3271 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Tropical Outfitters Dive Shop 

3673 Debby Drive 
Montgomery 36111 
(205) 284-9702 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

ALASKA 

Alaska Mining & Diving 
Supply Inc. 

3222 Commercial Dr. 

Anchorage 99501 
(907) 277-1741 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Don's Dive Shop 
106 Forest Dr. 

Kenai 99611 
(907) 283-5109 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Tank 
9328 Glacier Highway #47 
Juneau 99803 
(907) 789-5115 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 5 
Sunshine Sports 
1231 W. Northern Lights Blvd. 
Anchorage 99503 
(907) 272-6444 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 

ARIZONA 


Most shops listed offer 
sales, service, rentals, 
instruction and tank 
refills. Please call for 
specific information. 
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Aquarius Dive Shop 

2240 Del Monte Ave. 

Montery 93940 

C 375-1933 

iay-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
For Guided Tours of Monterey 
Call: 1-800-833-9992 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
#32 Cannery Row, Unit #4 
Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-6605 
Mon., Wed. - Fri.: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Aquatic Center 
4535 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach 92660 
(714) 650-5440 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 

Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Bob’s Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blackstone Ave. 

Fresno 93726 
(209) 225-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Cal School ot Diving 
1750 6th St. 

Berkeley 94710 
(415) 524-3248 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 
Catalina Scuba, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2362/314% Metropole Ave. 


The Diving Locker 

1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 
(619) 272-1120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
405 N. Hwy. 101 
Solana Beach 92075 
(619)755-6822 
Monday: 10 to 6 
Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
2941 Willow Lane 
Thousand Oaks 91361 
(805) 495-3600 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
1733 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 
Gold Coast Scuba 
955 E. Thompson Blvd 
Ventura 93001 
(805) 652-0321 
Daily: 10 to 6 
Howell’s Dive Shop 
1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 
(916) 241-1571 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 
Bakersfield 93308 
(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
La Jolla Divers Supply 

75?? La Jolla Blvd 


Pacific Sporting Goods 

11 39th PI. 

Long Beach 90803 
(213) 434-1604 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Pacific Wilderness & 

Ocean Sports 
1719 S. Pacific Ave. 

San Pedro 90731 
(213) 833-2422 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

875 Grant Ave. 

Novato 94947 

415) 897-9962 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

2112 Armory Dr. 

Santa Rosa 95401 

(707) 542-3100 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

Reef Seekers Dive Company 

8642 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills 90021 
(213) 652-4990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Rick’s Diving Locker 
945 W. Valley Parkway, Suite #L 
Escondido 92025 
(619) 746-8980 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 8 to 4 

San Diego Divers Supply 

na Blvd. 
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Ski and Sports 

1802 E. Katella Ave. 

Orange 92667 
(714) 633-1880 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 

Southern Calif. Diving Center 

1121 S. Glendora Ave. 

West Covina 91790 
(818) 338-8863 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sports Cove 
1410 E. Monte Vista 
Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
Stan's Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 
(408) 294-7717 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Tri Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415) 828-5040 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Ukiah Skin & Scuba 
1900 "A” No. State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Closed Sunday 
Valley Aquatics 
1209 McHenry Ave. #C 
Modesto 95350 
(209) 527-2822 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 

COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

P.O. Box 3743 
Vail 81658 
(800) 748-2969 


Blue Mesa Scuba & Travel Center 

34 South Selig Ave. 

Montrose 81401 

Dive Shop Phone: (303) 249-8679 
Video Shop Phone: (303) 249-8669 
Travel Center Phone: (303) 249-3666 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8:30 
Saturday: 10 to 9:30 
Sunday: 12 to 8:30 
Colorado Diver Training Center 
2090 East 104th Ave. Suite 101 
Denver 80233 

(303) 45-SCUBA (303-457-2822) 

Hours: 11 to 9 
Diver’s Reef 
3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 
(303) 634-3366 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Leisure Diving 
60 S. Havana St. #617 
Aurora 80012 

e 344-0414 

lay-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

CONNECTICUT 

Niantic Water Sports 

283 Main St. 

Niantic 06357 
(203) 739-9596 

Summer: Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10. to 3 
Fall: Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

Washington D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 


Tlies’day-Friday: 10 
Saturday: 9 to 6 














ALABAMA 

Capitol Dive Center 

5163 Atlanta Hwy. 

Montgomery 36109 

(205) 279-6002 

Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Monday: 12 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Hydro Space Scuba School 

1605 South Oates 

Dothan 36301 

(205) 793-3271 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Tropical Outfitters Dive Shop 

3673 Debby Drive 
Montgomery 36111 
(205) 284-9702 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

ALASKA 

Alaska Mining & Diving 
Supply Inc. 

3222 Commercial Dr. 

Anchorage 99501 
(907) 277-1741 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Don's Dive Shop 
106 Forest Dr. 

Kenai 99611 
(907) 283-5109 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Tank 
9328 Glacier Highway #47 
Juneau 99803 
(907) 789-5115 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 5 
Sunshine Sports 
1231 W. Northern Lights Blvd. 
Anchorage 99503 

19071 272-6444_ 


Blue Water Adventures 

697 N. Navajo Drive, Box 3802 

Page 86040 

602-645-3087 

Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
Sunday: 1 to 5 
Desert Divers of Tucson 
3550 N. 1st Ave. Ste. 140 
Tucson 85719 
(602) 887-2822 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Scuba Sciences, Inc. 

8502 N. Black Canyon Hwy. 

Phoenix 85051 
(602) 995-5926 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tucson School of Diving 
3575 E. Speedway 
Tucson 85716 
(602) 795-1440 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Water Sports Centers Inc. 

1000 McCulloch 
Lake Havasu City 86403 
(602) 855-2141 

ARKANSAS 

Rick’s Pro Dive 'N Ski Shop Inc. 

2323 N. Poplar 
N. Little Rock 72114 
(501) 753-6004 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
SportsCo-Scuba Hut 
2007 W. Sunset 
Springdale 72764 
(501) 751-0636 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

CALIFORNIA 
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Aquarius Dive Shop 

2240 Dei Monte Ave. 

Montery 93940 

C 375-1933 

iay-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. 8 Sun.: 7 to 6 
For Guided Tours of Monterey 
Call: 1-800-833-9992 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
#32 Cannery Row, Unit #4 
Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-6605 
Mon., Wed. - Fri.: 9 to 6 
Sat 8 Sun.: 7 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Aquatic Center 
4535 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach 92660 
(714) 650-5440 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday 8 Sunday: 8 to 6 
Bob’s Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blackstone Ave. 

Fresno 93726 
(209) 225-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Cal School of Diving 
1750 6th St. 

Berkeley 94710 
(415) 524-3248 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 
Catalina Scuba, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2362/314'/! Metropole Ave. 
Avalon 90704 
(800) 677-2822 
Daily: 9 to 5 

Colo-Riv-Val Divers & Supply 

2001 De Soto 
Needles 92363 
(714) 326-3232 

Coral Reef Dive & Surf Center 

14161 Beach Blvd. 

Westminster 92683 
(714) 894-DIVE 

Summer: 

Monday-Friday: 8 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 7 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Winter: 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
D.D.B. Dive Shop 
PO Box 5429 
Rancho Dominguez 90221 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Depth Perceptions 
Diving Services 
2360 Main Street 
Morro Bay 93442 
(805) 772-3128 
Monday-Friday: 6 to 11 p.m. 

Sat. 8 Sun.: 9 to 6 
Dive West 
115 W. Main St. 

Santa Maria 93454 
(805) 925-5878 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 6 
Divers Corner 
12045 Paramount Blvd. 

Downey 90242 
(213) 869-7702 

Mon , Wed., Fri., Sat.: 9 to 6 
Tubs., Thurs.: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Divers Supply of 
Santa Barbara County 
5822 Hollister Ave. 

Goleta 93117 
(805) 964-0180 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
Divers West 
2333 E. Foothill Blvd. 

Pasadena 91107 
(818) 796-4287 
Tuesday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 


The Diving Locker 

1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 
(619) 272-1120 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Sat. 8 Sun.: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
405 N. Hwy. 101 
Solana Beach 92075 
(619)755-6822 
Monday: 10 to 6 
Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. 8 Sun.: 8 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
2941 Willow Lane 
Thousand Oaks 91361 
(805) 495-3600 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Far West Marine Center 
1733 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 
Gold Coast Scuba 
955 E. Thompson Blvd. 

Ventura 93001 
(805) 652-0321 
Daily: 10 to 6 
Howell’s Dive Shop 
1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 
(916) 241-1571 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 
Bakersfield 93308 
(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
La Jolla Divers Supply 
7522 La Jolla Blvd. 

La Jolla 92037 
(619) 459-2691 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 5 
Malibu Divers 
21231 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Malibu 90265 
(213) 456-2396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat. 8 Sun.: 8 to 6 
Marina Del Rey Divers 
2539 Lincoln Blvd. 

Marina Del Rey 90291 
(213) 827-1131 CA only 
1-800-227-9042 Others 
Friday, Saturday: 10 to 7:30 
Sunday: 10 to 4:00 
Motherlode Skin Diving 
2020 "H” St. 

Sacramento 95814 

(916) 446-4041 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 4 

NAPA Gun & Dive Exchange 

950 Randolph St. 

Napa 94559 
(707) 255-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Olympic Scuba Schools 
2999 N. Main St. 

Walnut Creek 94596 
(415) 933-6050 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday 8 Sunday: 10 to 6 
Openwater Habitat 
411 South Main St. 

Orange 92668 
(714) 744-8355 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 4 
Outrigger Dive Shop 
2110 Winchester Blvd. 

Campbell 95008 
(408) 374-8411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Pacific Coast Divers 
3809 Plaza Drive, Suite 108 
Oceanside 92056 
(619) 726-7060 
Daily: 10 to 7 


Pacific Sporting Goods 

11 39th PI. 

Long Beach 90803 
(213) 434-1604 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Pacific Wilderness & 

Ocean Sports 
1719 S. Pacific Ave. 

San Pedro 90731 
(213) 833-2422 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

875 Grant Ave. 

Novato 94947 

(415) 897-9962 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. 8 Sun.: 8 to 4 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

2112 Armory Dr, 

Santa Rosa 95401 

(707) 542-3100 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. 8 Sun.: 8 to 4 

Reef Seekers Dive Company 

8642 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills 90021 
(213) 652-4990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Rick’s Diving Locker 
945 W. Valley Parkway, Suite #L 
Escondido 92025 
(619) 746-8980 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 8 to 4 

San Diego Divers Supply 

4004 Sports Arena Blvd. 

San Diego 92110 
(619) 224-3439 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Sat. 8 Sun.: 8 to 6 
Scuba Adventures 
1039 Grand Ave. 

Arroyo Grande 93420 

S 773-3483 or (805) 473-1111 
: 8 to 6 

Scuba Cal USA 

15 Tennessee St. 

Vallejo 94590 
(707) 642-9320 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Duba Dive Shop , 
7126 Reseda Blvd. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 881-4545 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Scuba Haus 
2501 Wilshire Blvd. 

Santa Monica 90403 

(213) 828-2916 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 

Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 

Scuba Toys 

9547 Valley View Ave. 

Cypress 90630 

(714) 527-0430 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 

Friday: 10 to 9 

Sat.: 10 to 7, Sun.: 10 to 6 

Scubaventures 

2222 E. Cliff Dr. 

Santa Cruz 95062 
(408) 476-5201 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Saturday 8 Sunday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 6 
Sea to Sea 

965 S. Mt. Vernon Ave., Suite D 
Colton 92324 
(714) 825-2502 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Sunday 


Ski and Sports 

1802 E. Katella Ave. 

Orange 92667 
(714) 633-1880 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 

Southern Calif. Diving Center 

1121 S. Glendora Ave. 

West Covina 91790 
(818) 338-8863 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sports Cove 
1410 E. Monte Vista 
Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
Stan’s Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 
(408) 294-7717 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

Tri Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415) 828-5040 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Ukiah Skin & Scuba 
1900 “A” No. State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Closed Sunday 
Valley Aquatics 
1209 McHenry Ave. #C 
Modesto 95350 
(209) 527-2822 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 

COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

P.O. Box 3743 
Vail 81658 
(800) 748-2969 
(303) 949-81620 

Blue Mesa Scuba & Travel Center 

34 South Selig Ave. 

Montrose 81401 

Dive Shop Phone: (303) 249-8679 
Video Shop Phone: (303) 249-8669 
Travel Center Phone: (303) 249-3666 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8:30 
Saturday: 10 to 9:30 
Sunday: 12 to 8:30 
Colorado Diver Training Center 
2090 East 104th Ave. Suite 101 
Denver 80233 

(303) 45-SCUBA (303-457-2822) 

Hours: 11 to 9 
Diver’s Reef 
3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 
(303) 634-3366 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Leisure Diving 
60 S. Havana St. #617 
Aurora 80012 

C 344-0414 

Iay-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

CONNECTICUT 

Niantic Water Sports 

283 Main St. 

Niantic 06357 
(203) 739-9596 

Summer: Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10. to 3 
Fall: Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 

Washington D.C. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 






FLORIDA 

ABC Sports Inc. 

1915 Linhart 
Ft. Myers 33901 
(813) 334-4616 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Adventure Scuba 
150 N. U.S. Hwy. 1 
Tequesta 33458 
(305) 746-1555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 3 
American Scuba 
and Water Sports 
7115 U.S. Hwy. 19 
New Port Richey 34652 
(813) 848-5085 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Aquanauts South 
903 S.W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 

305) 262-9295 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 

AquaShop 

505 Northlake Blvd. 

North Palm Beach 33408 
(305) 848-9042 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 7 to 6 
Sunday: 7 to 4 
Aquatic Center 
3548 S.W. Archer Rd. 

Gainesville 32608 

(904) 377-DIVE 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Closed Sunday 

Blue Horizons 

3800 Tampa Rd. #120 

Oldsmar 34677 

(813) 854-2298 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 

Saturday: 8 to 8 

Sunday: 8 to 2 

Buddy’s Dive Shop 

Mile Marker 85 US 1, P.O. Box 409 

Islamorada 33036 

1-800-367-4707 In Florida 

1-800-223-4707 Others 

Daily: 8 to 6 

Captain J's Dive 

& Charter Service 

3-1 Hwy. 98 

Destin 32541 

(904) 654-5300 

FAX: (904) 654-5375 

Daily: 6 to 8 

Dive and Tour, Inc. 

1403 E. New York Ave. 

Deland 32724 
(904) 736-0571 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Divers By The Bay 
2550 So. Bay Shore Dr. 

Coconut Grove 33133 
(305) 854-1625 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 10 
Diver’s Dream 
DBA Aquanauts South 
903 S. W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 
(305) 262-9295 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Dive Shop II 
Sea Mist Marina 
700 Casa Loma Hwy. 

Boynton Beach 33435 
(305) 734-5566 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 5 
The Diving Locker 
223 Sunny Isle Blvd. 

North Miami Beach 33160 
(305) 947-6025 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9:30 
Sunday: 9 to 6 
Goldflippers Dive Shop 
775 8th Court Bay #1 
Vero Beach 32962 
(407) 770-0204 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 9 
Closed Sunday 


Good Time Divers and Sports 

2701 S.W. College Rd., Suite 107 

Ocala 32674 

(904) 237-DIVE (3483) 

Daily: 9 to 6 
Gulf Coast Pro Dive 
7203 Highway 98 West 
Pensacola 32506 
(904) 456-8845 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 6 to 7 
Sunday: 7 to 12 
Hall’s Dive Shop 
1994 Overseas Hwy. 

Marathon 33050 
(305) 743-5929 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Key West Pro Dive Shop, Inc. 

1605 N. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Key West 33040 
(305) 296-3823 

Ocean Pro Dive Shop Inc. 

2259 Bee Ridge Rd. 

Sarasota 33579 
(813) 924-3483 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Panama City Dive Center 
4823 Thomas Dr. 

Panama City 32408 
(904) 235-3390 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Scuba Haven 
1420 E. Fowler Ave. 

Tampa 33612 
(813) 972-4455 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday 10 to 6 
Closed on Sunday 
January thru March 
Scuba Shop 

348 Miracle Strip Parkway #19 
Fort Walton Beach 32548 
(904) 243-1600 and 243-3373 
Sunday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Scuba Services, Inc. 

5008 34th St. S. (U.S. 19 S.) 

St. Petersburg 33715 

(813) 822-DIVE or (800) 74-SCUBA 

Daily: 9 to 7 

Diver Charters 7 Days a Week 
Scuba-Ski Inc. 

118 9th St., South 
Naples 33940 
(813) 262-7389 
Treasure Island Divers 
111 108th Ave. 

Treasure Island 33706 
(813) 360-6669 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Vortex Springs 
Route 2, Box 18A 
Ponce de Leon 32455 
(904) 836-4979 
Monday-Thursday: 7:30 to 5 
Friday-Sunday: 7 to 7 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Scuba Center 

1925 Piedmont Circle 
Atlanta 30324 
(404) 872-6448 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Charbon's Specialty Sports 
850 Hawthorne Ave. 

Athens 30606 
(404) 548-7225 

Saturday & Wednesday: 9:30 to 6 
Thursday & Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Dive. Dive.. Dive... 

Gwinnett Mall Corners Shopping Ctr. 
2131 Pleasant Hill Rd. 

Duluth 30136 
(404) 476-7833 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Locker/Ski Chalet 
74 W. Montgomery Cross Rd. 
Savannah 31406 
(912) 927-6603 or 6604 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 


Garrard Dive Educators, Ltd. 

2555 Delk Rd. 

Marietta 30067 
(404) 984-0382 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 9 
Golden Isles Dive and Ski 
5701 Altama Ave. 

Brunswick 31520 
(912) 638-6627 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Island Dive Center 
I6IOV2 Frederica Rd. 

St. Simons Island 31522 
(912) 638-6590 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Planet Ocean Scuba Center 
Windsor Village Shopping Center 
Columbus 31909 
(404) 563-8675 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Seasports, Inc. 

11240 Alpharetta Hwy. #200 
Roswell 30076 
(404) 664-9176 

Monday-Wednesday & Friday: 11 to 

Thursday: 11 to 8 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

The Dive Shop 

2401 B-1 Dawson Rd. 

Albany 31707 
(912) 436-3033 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Closed Sunday 

HAWAII 

Central Pacific Divers 

C/O Century Investments 
181 Lahainaluna Rd., Suite 1 
Lahaina, Maui 96761 

S 661-4661 
.: 7 to 9 

Jack’s Diving Locker 

P.O Box 5306 

Coconut Grove Marketplace 
Kailua-Kona 96745 
(808) 329-7585 
(800) 345- 
Daily: 9 tc 

Kohala Divers, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 4935 
Kawaihae 96743 
(808) 882-7774 
Daily: 8 to 5 

Kona Coast Skin Diver Ltd. 

75-5614 Palani Rd. 

Kailua Kona 96740 

® 329-8802 

including holidays: 7 to 6 
Lahaina Divers 
162 Lahainaluna Rd. 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 

(808) 661-4505 

Daily: 8 to 9:30 

Maui Dive Shop 

Azeka Place Shopping Center 

Kihei 96753 

(808) 879-3388 

Daily: 8 to 9 

Ocean Activities Center 

3750 Wailea Alanui D2 
Wailea, Maui 96753 
(808) 879-4485 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Ocean Adventures 
98-406 Kam Hwy. 

Pearl City, Oahu 96782 
(808) 487-9060 
Monday-Thursday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 8 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 7 
Closed Wednesday 
Rainbow Divers 
1640 Wilikina Dr. 

Wahiawa, Oahu 96786 
(808) 622-4532 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 

IDAHO 

Dive Magic 

236 Main Ave. N. 

Twin Falls 83301 
(208) 733-1979 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 


The Scuba Diving Co. 

3707 Overland Road 
Boise 83705 
(208) 343-4470 
Daily: 9:30 to 6:30 

ILLINOIS 

Adventures In Scuba, Inc. 

1730 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 60614 
(312) 935-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Do Dive In 
9011 N. University 
Peoria 61615 
309) 692-7600 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 5:30 to 
Tuesday, Thursday: 10 to 1 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Forest City Scuba 
& Sport Center, Inc. 

1894 Daimer Rd. 

Rockford 61112 

815) 398-7119 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 

Friday: 9 to 9 

Saturday: 8 to 5 

Scuba Diving Schools of 

America, Inc. 

4 S. 100 Route 59, Unit 19 
Naperville 60563 
(708) 393-7060 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Thursday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
The Scuba Shop Inc. 

436 Roosevelt Rd. 

Glen Ellyn 60137 
(312) 858-4485 

INDIANA 

Divers Supply Company, Inc. 

1079 Broadripple Ave. 

Indianapolis 46220 
(317) 253-2000 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 9 to 7:30 
Tues. & Thurs.: 9 to 5:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Divers World 
1271 E. Morgan Ave. 

Evansville 47711 
(812) 423-2738 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
DNP Diving, Inc. 

604 E. Main 
Logansport 46947 
(219) 735-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 4 
Pro Dive Shop 
3203 Covington Rd. 

Ft. Wayne 46804 
(219) 432-7745 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 

IOWA 

Iowa State Skin Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

West University Plaza 

7500 W. University Ave., Suite C 

Des Moines 50311 

(515) 255-8999 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

KANSAS 

The Dive Shop 

7300 W. Frontage Rd. 

Merriam 66204 
(913) 677-3483 
Daily: 10 to 7 

KENTUCKY 

Laurel Diving Headquarters 

414 Master St. 

Corbin 40701 
(606) 523-1360 
Hours: 9 to 6 
Lexington Dive 
2680 Wilhite Drive 
Lexington 40503 
(606) 277-5799 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 







Louisville Dive Shop 

2478 Bardstown Rd. 
Louisville 40205 


Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 

Undersea Adventures 

Hwy. 80 

Hurricane 41749 

S 279-3172 

Jay-Saturday: 9 to 6 

LOUISIANA 

Divers Destination of Louisiana 

201 Gilbeau Rd. 

Lafayette 70503 

(318) 984-4678 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Houma Watersports 

3219 W. Main 

Houma 70360 

(504) 879-2900 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 3 

Sea Horse Diving Academy 

8726 Chef Menteur Highway 

New Orleans 70127 

(504) 246-6523 

Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

Seven Seas 

7865 Jefferson Highway 

Baton Rouge 70809 

(504) 926-1819 

Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
The Water Habitat, Inc. 

1602 Jackson St. 

Alexandria 71301-0442 
(318) 443-5075 
Mon., Wed., & Fri.: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MAINE 

Aqua Diving Academy 

1183 Congress St. 

Portland 04102 
(207) 772-4200 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skin Diver’s Paradise 
784 Turner Rd. 

Auburn 04210 
In Maine: (800) 427-DIVE 
(207) 782-7739 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 6 

MARYLAND 

Bethany Water Sports 

3275 Bethany Ln. 

Ellicott City 21043 
(301) 461-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Divers Den Inc. 

8105 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore 21234-5776 
(301) 668-6866 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9:30 to 9 
Wed. & Sat.: 9:30 to 5 
The Scuba Hut, Inc. 

139 Delaware Ave. 

Glen Burnie 21061 
(301) 761-4520 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tidewater Aquatics 
1315 Forest Dr. 

Annapolis 

(301) 268-1992 or (800) 637-2090 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Tidewater Aquatics 
227-B E. Main St. 

Salisbury 

(301) 742-1992 or (800) 637-2120 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Aquarius Diving Center Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Hwy. 

Buzzards Bay 02532 
(508) 759-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 


International Divers Supply 

49B Winn St. 

Burlington 01803 
(617) 272-5164 

Summer: Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Sunday: 8 to 4 

Winter: Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Wednesday & Sunday 
Merrimack Aquatic Center 
171 Merrimack St. Route 110 
Methuen 01844 
(508) 688-6566 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 12 to 4 
Pro Divers USA, Inc. 

236 Woods Rd. 
e 02184 


Open 


n days 
Ultramarine Divers 

101 Commonwealth Ave. 
Concord 01742 
9) 369-1154 


(508) 369-115* 
Daily: 10 to 8 


Whaling City Diving Center 

#48 Popes Island Road, Rt. 6 
New Bedford 02740 

K 992-2662 

iay-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 

MICHIGAN 

Divers Incorporated 

3380 Washtenaw Ave. 

Ann Arbor 48104 
(313) 971-7771 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Tuesday & Sunday 
The Dive Shop 
G 4020 Corunna Rd. 

Flint 48532 
(313) 732-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Late Appointments Available 
The Dive Site 
9125 Portage Rd., Suite A 
Kalamazoo 49002 
(616) 323-3700 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 1 to 5 

Recreational Diving Systems 

4424 N. Woodward 
Royal Oak 48072 
(313) 549-0303 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Scuba North, Inc. 

13380 W. Bayshore Dr. 

Traverse City 49684 
(616) 947-2520 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
(Winter) Mon.-Sat.: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Shack 
9982 W. Higgins Lake Dr. 

Higgins Lake 48627 
(517) 821-6477 

(Summer) Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Seaquatics, Inc. 

979 S. Saginaw Rd. 

Midland 48640 
(517) 835-6391 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skamt Shop 
5055 Plainfield N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49505 
(616) 364-8418 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 10 to 9 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tom & Jerry’s Skin 
& Scuba Shop 
20318 Van Born Ave. 

Dearborn Heights 49125 
(313) 278-1124 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 


ZZ Under Water World, Inc. 

1806 E. Michigan Ave. 

Lansing 48912 
(517) 485-3894 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

MINNESOTA 

Club Scuba East 

3035 White Bear Ave. 
Maplewood 55109 
(612) 770-5555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Club Scuba West 
1300 E. Wayzata Blvd. 

Wayzata 55391 
(612) 473-4266 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Fantasea Scuba 
Located just 10 minutes 
from the Minneapolis 
\irpqrf 


Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 6 

MISSISSIPPI 

Out and Under 

1200 Roebuck Dr. 

Meridian 39301 
(601) 693-5827 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

MISSOURI 

Academy of Scuba Training, Inc. 

437 Broadway 
Cape Girardeau 63701 
(314) 335-0756 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Aquasports, Inc. 

5601-A S. Campbell 
Springfield 65807 
(417) 883-5151 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Sunday 

Captain Nemo’s Dive Shop 

1414 V. Rangeline 
Columbia 65201 
(314) 442-3483 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Divers Village 
PO Box 329, Lake Rd. West 20 
Lake Ozark 65049 
(314) 365-1222 

Table Rock State Park Marina 

S.R. 1, Box 911 

Branson 65616 

(417) 334-3069 

Daily: sunrise to sunset 

Nov. through Feb. open by appt. 

The Dive Shop North 
2526 N.E. Vivon 
Kansas City 64118 
(816) 455-1942 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEBRASKA 

Big Mac Scuba & Sail 

4711 Huntington St., Suite #1 
Lincoln 68503 
(402) 466-8404 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: 11 to 5 
Divestar 

2322 North 72nd St. 

Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1155 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 7 
Fri., Sat., Sun.: 12 to 5 
Mid Coast Divers Supply 
8831 Maple Street 
Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1559 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 


NEVADA 

Desert Divers Supply 

5720 E. Charleston Blvd. 

Las Vegas 89122 
(702) 438-1000 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Sierra Dive Co. 

104 E. Grove St. 

Reno 89502 
(702) 825-2147 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 6 
Wednesday: 9 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atlantic Aqua Sports 

522 Sagamore Rd. 

Rye 03870 

(603) 436-4443 

Daily: 8 to 5, Closed Tues. 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Divers Supply 

492 Pompton Ave., Route 23 
Cedar Grove 07009 
(201) 857-1748 
Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
Chatham Water Sports 
9 North Passaic Ave. 

Chatham 07928 
(201) 635-5313 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Elite Divers 

Brickchurch Plaza, Route 46 
Rockaway 07866 
(201) 586-2214 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Underwater Sports Inc. 

Route 17 South 
Rochelle Park 07662 
(201) 843-3340 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tues.-Fri.: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 6 

Whitehouse Aquatic Center 

6 Hwy. 22 West 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
(201) 534-4090 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 10 to 2 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico School of Diving 

4010 E. Main St. 

Farmington 87401 
(505) 325-2728 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
New Mexico Scuba Center 
2529 San Mateo N.E. #9 
Albuquerque 87110 

S 884-6776 

fay-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 

NEW YORK 

Cougar Sports 

917 Sawmill River Rd. 

Ardsley 10502 
(914) 693-8877 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday: 10 to 7, Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

Diving Discovery Scuba Center 

1629 Central Ave. 

Albany 12205 
(518) 456-8146 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
King County Divers Corp. 

2417 Avenue U 
Brooklyn 11229 
(718) 648-4232 & 934-4153 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 9 

National Aquatic Service, Inc. 

732 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse 13210 
(315) 479-5544 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 4 





Pan Aqua Diving 

166 W. 75th St. 

New York 10023 
(212) 496-2267 
Sunday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Professional Scuba Center 
5777 Camp Rd. 

Hamburg (Buffalo) 14075 
(716) 648-3483 

Mon., Wed., & Sat.: 10 to 5:30 
Tues., Thurs., & Fri.: 10 to 8:30 
Staten Island Scuba Institute 
289 Seaview Ave. 

Staten Island 10305 
(718) 667-5856 
Monday-Wednesday: 12 to 9 
Friday: 5:30 to 10 
Saturday: 10 to 10 
Sunday: 10 to 6 
Suffolk Diving Center 
58 Larksfield Rd. 

E. Northport 11731 
(516) 261-4388 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Fri.: 10 to 8, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Swim King Dive Shop 
Rte. 25A 

Rocky Point 11778 
(516) 744-7707 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Underwater World, Inc. 

3028 Merrick Road 
Wantagh 11793 
(516) 679-9709 
Monday-Saturday: 1 to 8 
Closed Sunday 

NORTH CAROLINA 

A & E Aguasport, Inc. 

1422 N. Bragg Blvd. 

Springlake 28390 
(919) IDO-DIVE (919-436-3483) 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 11 to 6 

Blue Dolphin Dive Center, Inc. 

3010 S. Stratford Rd. 

Winston-Salem 27103 
(919) 760-9226 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Olympus Dive Charters 
713 Shepard St. 

Morehead City 28557 
(919) 726-9432 
Daily: 10 to 6:30 
Paradise Island Divers 
2600 South Blvd. 

Charlotte 28209 
(704) 525-9234 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6:30 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Reef & Ridge Sports 
Two Locations 
532 E. Chapman St. 

Cary 27511 
(919) 467-3831 
2257 New Hope Rd. 

Raleigh 27604 
(919) 878-6131 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6:30 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
Rum Runner Dive Shop Inc. 
2905 East 5th St. 

Greenville 27858 
(919) 758-1444 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5 
Wilmington Scuba, Inc. 

5028-1 Wrightsville Ave. 

Wilmington 28403 
(919) 799-0868 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

OHIO 

Buckeye Diving School 

46 Warrensville Center Rd. 

Bedford 44146 
(216) 439-3677 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 12 to 8 
Tues. & Thurs.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 


C & J Scuba 

5825 North Dixie Dr. 

Dayton 45414 
(513) 890-6900 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dale’s Diving Shop Inc. 

302 Meigs St. 

Sandusky 44870 
(419) 625-4134 
10:30 to 5:30 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 
Dive Inc. Columbus 
961 E. Dublin Granville Rd. 
Columbus 43229 
(614) 785-0950 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
Closed Monday 
Ka-Puka-Wai Dive Shop 
1506 Whipple Ave. N.W. 

Canton 44708 
(216) 478-2511 

Monday & Thursday: 11 to 9 
Tues., Wed. & Fri.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Ohio Divers Supply 
9612 Wollam Rd. 

Bradner 43406 
(419) 457-8765 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 6 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Underwater Enterprises 
832 Lake Ave. 

Elyria 40335 
(216) 323-9542 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 11 

OKLAHOMA 

Chalet Sports 

2822 Country Club Dr. West 
Oklahoma City 73116 

S 840-1616 

Jay-Saturday: 10 to 6 

OREGON 

Aqua Fantasea 

579 E. Vilas Road 
Central Point 97502 
(503) 776-3483 
Hours: Medford/Rogue Valley 
Pro. Facility 
Aqua Toys 
1515 S. 6th Street 
Klamath Falls 97601 
(503) 883-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Northwest Divers Supply 
1611 Virginia St., #59 
North Bend 97459 
(503) 756-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 1 
Tri-West Diving Schools 
13604 S.E. Powell 
Portland 97236 
(503) 761-5435 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aquatic Horizons 

1501 N. George St. 

York 17401 
(717) 848-6908 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
B & B Marine Specialties 
Hillsville-Bessemer Rd. 

Hillsville 16132 
(412) 667-9448 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Bainbridge Dive Shop 

R.D. #1, Box 23-1 
Bainbridge 17502 
(717) 426-2114 
Daily: 9 to 7 
Dudas’ Diving Duds 
101 Bartram's Lane 
West Chester 19382 
(215) 436-0176 

Monday-Friday: 12 noon to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 


Professional Diving Services 

1135 Pittsburg 
Springdale 15144 
(412) 274-7719 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 

RHODE ISLAND 

Viking Dive Shop 

124 E. Main Rd. 

Middletown 02840 
(401) 847-4179 
Sun.-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat.: 10 to 5:30 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Exotic Fish & Dive Shop 

2795 East North St. Extension #12 
Greenville 29615 
(803) 268-0631 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 8 
Friday & Saturday: 10 to 9 
Neptune Dive & Ski, Inc. 

133 Georgia Ave. 

North Augusta 29841 

E 279-2797 

iay-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 
Wateree Dive Center, Inc. 

1767 Burning Tree Rd. 

Columbia 29210 
(803) 731-9344 

Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

TENNESSEE 

Adventure Swim & Scuba 

7664 Northshore Dr. 

Knoxville 37919 
(615) 690-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Choo Choo Perimeter 
Scuba Center 
6215 Lee Highway 
Chattanooga 37421 
(615) 899-1008 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Diving Adventures 
3046 Nolensville Rd. 

Nashville 37211 
(615) 333-DIVE(3463) 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
John D. Butler Scuba Schools 
73 Whitebridge Rd., Suite G3 
Nashville 37205 
(615) 356-9340 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Rhea’s Diving Service, Inc. 

313 Whitecrest Dr. 

Maryville 37801 
(615) 977-0360 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 

TEXAS 

Aquaventures Dive Shop 

4099 B Calder Ave. 

Beaumont 77706 

(409) 832-0254 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Copeland's 

4041 S. Padre Island Dr. 

Corpus Christi 78411 
(512) 854-1135 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Diver’s Depot 
720 South St. 

Nacogdoches 75961 

C 564-9622 

iay-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Lone Star Scuba 
2815 Alta Mere Dr. 

Fort Worth 76116 
(817) 377-DIVE (3483) 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Pro Scuba Supply 
341 So. Bonner 
Tyler 75702 
(214) 593-6254 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Closed Sunday 
School of Scuba 
942 Walnut 
Abilene 79601 
(915) 673-2949 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6:30 


Scuba Plus 

1404 W. Adams 
Temple 76501 
(817) 773-4220 
Scuba West 
5500 Greenville, Suite 901 
Dallas 75206 
(214) 750-6900 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 

14902 Preston Rd., Suite 412 
Dallas 75240 
(214) 960-1300 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
2552 Joe Field Rd. 

Dallas 75229 

(214) 241-2900 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Tradewind Diving Academy 

5215 Sanger 

Waco 76710 

(817) 772-6674 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Summer: 7 days 

Trident Diving Equipment 

2110 West Ave. 

San Antonio 78201 
(512) 734-7442 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

UTAH 

Dive Utah 

4679 South 2225 East 
Holliday 84124 
(801) 277-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Utah 
1942 East 7000 South 
Salt Lake City 84121 
(801) 942-2100 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 

VIRGINIA 

Lynnhaven Dive Center 

1413 Great Neck Rd. 

Virginia Beach 23454 
(804) 481-7949 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 4 
The Ocean Window 
6715 “K” Back Lick Rd. 
Springfield 22150 
(703) 440-9771 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 9 
Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham Dive & Travel 

2720 W. Maplewood 
Bellingham 98225 
(206) 734-1770 

Call for store hours and appts. 
Chelan Divers 

1210 W. Woodin Ave. 

Chelan 98816 
(509) 682-4466 
Daily: 9 to 5 

Gary’s Skin & Scuba 
Diving Center 

1333 14th Ave. 

Longview 98632 
(206) 425-5660 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Scuba Center of Spokane 
N. 3607 Divisin St. 

Spokane 99207 

(509) 326-4653 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Silent World Divers 

13600 N.E. 20th, Bldg. F„ Suite A 

Bellevue 98005 

(206) 747-8842 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sound Dive Center 

990 Sylvan Way 

Bremerton 98310 

(206) 373-6141 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday (April to Sept): 11:30 to 3 











Whidbey Island Dive Center 

8636 80 N.W. 

Oak Harbor 98277 
(206) 675-1112 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
WISCONSIN 
Aqua Center, Inc. 

628 Bellevue St. 

Green Bay 54302 
(414) 468-8080 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tuesday-Thursday: 10 to 5 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 2 
Closed Sunday 
Bennett Academy of 
Ski & Scuba 
6509 W. North Ave. 

Wauwatosa 53213 

(414) 258-6440 

Mon., Tues. & Sat.: 10 to 6 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri.: 10 to 9 

Central Wisconsin Diving 

Academy 

8751 Hwy. 13 S. 

Wisconsin Rapids 54494 
(715) 325-3888 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Dolphin Pools 
5256 Verona Rd. 

Madison 53711 
(608) 271-4622 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Sunday: 12 to 3 

Reefpoint Diving Center, Ltd. 

5600 Spring Street 
Racine 53406 
(414) 886-8501 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

CANADA 

Aqua Dive Scuba Shop 

77 Prince Albert Rd. 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 1M1 
(902) 469-6948 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Bo-Lan 

85 Lavigueur St. 

Quebec City, Quebec G1R 1A8 
1 (418) 525-8893 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5:30 
Capilano Divers Supply 
1236 Marine Dr. 

North Vancouver, B.C. 

(604) 986-0302 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Deep Three Enterprises 
262 Richmond St. 

London, Ontario N6B 2H7 
(519) 672-9180 

Monday-Thursday & Saturday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 
Dive Rescue-Sub 
Sea Experience 
6928 104th St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2L7 
(403) 434-1433 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Pro-Dive Shop 
PO. Box 5053 
Portugal Cove Road 
St. John’s N.F.L.D A1C 5V3 
(709) 576-4587 
Monday-Sunday: 9 to 5 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

1761 Island Hwy. 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

300 Terminal Ave. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

(604) 754-4813 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 


. 


Skin & Scuba Schools 

#7, 3601-19th St. N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2E 6S8 
(403) 250-7365 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
The Aquatic Adventure Co. 
110-12240 2nd Ave. 

Richmond, B.C. V7E 3L8 
(604) 271-0900 
Daily: 9:30 to 6 
The Diving Locker 
2745 West 4th Ave. 

Vancouver, B.C V6K 1P9 

(604) 736-2681 

Fax: (604) 736-2320 

The Great Pacific Diving Co. Ltd. 

10020 152nd St. 

Surrey, BC. V3R 8X8 
(604) 583-1700 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 

CARIBBEAN 

Dutch Antillean Diving 

Landhuis Daniel, Weg naar Westpunt 
Curacao, Netherland Antilles 
Tel/FAX: 011-5999-648400 
Tamariain Watersports 
PO Box 247, The Valley 
Anguilla, B.W.I. 

e 497-2798, 2462 
.: 9 to 5 

UNEXSO-Underwater 
Explorers Society 

PO Box F2433 
Freeport, Bahamas 
(809) 373-1244 
Daily: 8 to 5 
Romora Bay Club 
U S. Office: 

PO. Box 7026 
Boca Raton, FL 33431 
(305) 760-4535 
Bahamas: 

Harbour Island 
Bahamas 
(800) 327-8286 
Monday-Sunday: 8 to 5 
Virgin Islands Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

PO Box 9707, Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, V.l. 00801-3400 
(809) 774-8687, 7368 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 5 

FOREIGN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

St. George's Lodge 

Box 625 

Belize City, Belize C.A. 

011-501-44190 
Daily; 24 Hours 

CYPRUS 

Ninos V. Michaelides Ltd. 

(Ninos Sports) 

PO Box 262 
Limassol, Cyprus 


Daily (Summer): 8 to 1, 4 to 7 
(Winter): 8 to 1, 2 to 6 

MEXICO 

Rancho Leonero 

P.O. Box 2573 
Canoga Park, CA 91306 
(818) 703-0930 

MICRONESIA 

Palau Dive Center 

PO Box 5 

Koror, Republic of Palau 96940 
Cable: Itarukoror 
Dally; 9 to 6 
Water Sports, Inc. 

PO Box 31 CHRB 

Garapan, Saipan CNMI 96950 

6664 

Daily: 7 to 9 p.m. 


FAR EAST 

Dive Indonesia 

3rd Floor, Hotel Borobudur 

Inter. Continental 

Jl. Lapancan Banteng Selatan 1 

Jakarta 10110, Indonesia 

370108 Ext. 76024/25 

Fax: 3803567 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 3 

Closed Sundays & Holidays 

Double Power 

Enterprise Co. Ltd 

No. 152, Sec. 1 Chien-Kou North Rd. 

Taipei, Taiwan 

02-531-6631-541-1837 

Daily: 9 a m. to 10 p.m. 

Jakarta Dive School & Pro Shop 
Jakarta Hilton Hotel 
Indonesian Bazaar Shop No. 32 
Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia 
583051-587981 Ext. 9008-9010 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Closed Sunday & Holidays 
Odyssea International, Inc 
MCB Camp S.D. Butler, Okinawa 
FPO Seattle 98773-5000 
Monday-Sunday: 8 to 7 
P.T. Bali Nanas Dive in 
Indonesia 

Legian Beach Hotel, Jl. Melasti 
PO. Box 308 Kuta, Bali, Indonesia 
Phone: 51313 
Telex: 35324 
Daily: 8 to 4 

Phuket International Diving 
Center 

Coral Beach Hotel 

Paton Beach Phuket, Thailand 83121 
TLS: TH 69527 CORALSL 
(076) 321,106-13 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Aqua Center Limitada 

Enrique Meiggs #1960 
Quintero, Chile 
269 

Call for appt. 


Conquistadores 213 
Lima 27, Peru 
718982 
Call for appt. 

Burbujas Ltd. 

Av. 116 #33-57 
Bogota, Columbia 
(574) 215-8888 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Octopus 

(Instruction, Sales/Service, Trips) 
Calle 5 No. 66-42 
Cali, Colombia 
57 (93) 398024 

Pisces Divers 

R. Camargo #26 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 05510 
'“1) 212-4473 


Cy: 2 < 


SOUTH PACIFIC 

Dive Bougainville Pty., Ltd. 

PO. Box 661, Arawa 
NSP. Papua New Guinea 
(675) 952-595 


Daily: 9 to 5 

Dive Mate Philippines Inc. 

2172-C. Pasong Tamo St 

Makati, Metro Manila, Philippines 

Phone: 88-02-22/86-31-94/816-03-66 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 3 

Niue Adventures 

Alofi South, P.O. Box 141 

Alofi, Niue Island 

Phone: 102 

Daily: 6 to 9 

Scubahire Ltd. 

G.P.O. Box 777 
Suva, Fiji 
361-088 

24-hour Telex: FJ2430 


$ 







Ice Diving, 

The Hand Way! 


Illustrations by Sharon Kissling 


An inveterate ice diver explains how it's 
really supposed to be done. 


J ust for the sake of argument let's 
suppose anyone in his right 
mind, whether from Malibu or 
Minneapolis, really liked ice div¬ 
ing. The vast majority of sport 
divers rightly believe ice divers should 
suit, but they are amused at watching 
and reading about other people who do 
things they themselves consider crazy. 
So I guess we can make a case, however 
threadbare, for running an annual ice 
diving story every few years. But if it has 
to be done, let's do it right. 

Since I've been ice diving for nearly 
30 years, I have always been interested 
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in reading stories about the sport. After 
all this time. I'm still trying to figure out 
why other people do it. But most peo¬ 
ple who write about ice diving haven't 
really been ice diving. 

Take the last two ice diving articles I 
read for example. One was about ice 
diving in New York and the other fea¬ 
tured ice diving in California. That's 
right California. 

With all due respect to the guy who 
wrote this story, there just isn't any ice 
diving in California. Just like there aren't 
any kelp beds in Kansas, or spiny 
lobster in Minnesota, or oceanfront 
homes in Oklahoma. 

Now don't get me wrong, the author 
really believed he was ice diving in Cali¬ 
fornia. He even had pictures. And he 


did stand out on the ice of some lake 
in the High Sierras as his "chainsaw 
whirred through the white crystalline 
surface, quickly opening a large aquatic 
triangle." 

I can see it clearly. California divers 
in their convertibles, cruising up from 
Malibu high into the Sierras, where they 
finally discover a few inches of ice and 
attack it with a Homelite equipped with 
an 8-inch bar. 

After this ordeal, they make a 
15-minute dive in the frigid waters and 
spend the rest of the afternoon loung¬ 
ing in the Sierra sunshine sipping Coro¬ 
nas and sucking a chunk of fresh lime. 

I'm reminded of Crocodile Dundee 
walking the streets of New York City. An 
ugly, desperate mugger jumps out of the 
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dark and shouts, "Let's go! Hand over 
your money." 

"Why?" Dundee asks. 

"Because I've got a knife," replies the 
mugger, parrying a four-inch switch¬ 
blade toward Dundee's stomach. 

"That's not a knife," Dundee explains 
calmly, reaching behind his back to slide 
out his massive crocodile skinning 
blade. "This is a knife." 

Well, this is ice diving. 

First, real ice divers don't drive a car 
to the lake, they drive on it. The chain 
saw with its 36-inch extended bar 
doesn't cut quickly through the ice to 
open an "aquatic triangle." You drill 
down three to four feet using a power 
ice auger, then you connect these holes 
the best you can with the chain saw. 
Finally you man a six-foot ice saw, by 
hand. After three or four hours of 
backbreaking, humbling labor, an ice 
chunk weighing about 2,000 pounds 
might be dislodged. Then it's time to get 
to work. 

All the divers, and any interested po¬ 
lar bears, are rounded up to stand on 
the ice chunk. Men, women and ani¬ 
mals then jump up and down in uni¬ 
son until 34-degree water finally seeps 
over the top of the giant cube and adds 
the necessary weight to push it down 
under the ice pack. 

These feats are performed during the 
middle of the day to take advantage of 
the daily high temperature—minus 20 
degrees, if there's no wind. And also to 
maximize daylight which is from about 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in northern latitudes. 

Now it's the middle of the afternoon 
and everybody's been out on the ice 
since sunup. Noses have been running 
all day, freezing mustaches to upper lips 
whenever possible and the only "crys¬ 
talline" things are eyebrows. But it's 
worth it, because very soon now you're 
going to get in the water and warm up! 

Real ice divers use extreme caution 
when entering the water. Because the 
air temperature is 20 degrees below zero 
and the water temperature may be as 
high as 33 or 34 degrees above zero, ice 
divers must be careful not to get over¬ 
heated. The sudden shock of a 50- 
degree or more temperature change is 
likely to throw your body thermometer 
into hyperspace. 

But as with all diving, once in the 
water things seem to get sorted out. You 
calm down as the warming liquid gent¬ 
ly surrounds your body. The sensual 
numbness of your lips is a welcome 
relief as the waters melt the frost from 
your mustache. A satisfying smile 
creases your face as you slip below the 
gin-clear waters of Mudturtle Lake. 

Twice you equalize before reaching 
the underside of the ice. Your line 
tender, known affectionately as "Whim- 
py" among the group of real divers, 


pays out plenty of slack on the safety 
rope. This is because he is actually sit¬ 
ting 200 yards away in his Plymouth 
listening to the Oak Ridge Boys and 
keeping his feet by the heater. 

It isn't long before you drift, dream¬ 
like, to the bottom and are immediately 
enveloped in a cloud of fin-stirred black 
silt. Adding a mystical quality to ice div¬ 
ing, this fine mud obliterates your bud¬ 
dy, the safety line and the tiny, aquatic 
triangle, high above. 

As the silt settles, the divers gaze in 
wide-eyed wonder at the underwater 
world. Rusting cans of Mountain Dew, 
the broken transom from somebody's 
boat, a clay pigeon and the rotting body 
of a dead carp can all be seen clearly 
through the winter wonderland Jack 
Frost has painted on the inside of your 
maskplate. 

Finally, you look across at your dive 
partner. He is frantically signaling some¬ 
thing by pointing toward your face with 
his clumsy three-fingered mitts. Perhaps 
his signals are related to the water pour¬ 
ing into your mouth, so you fumble 
with your regulator. That's better. You 
had forgotten the Novocain effects of 
cold water. Unable to feel your lips, or 
your mouthpiece, the regulator had slip¬ 
ped out and dangled for awhile from 
one of your eyeteeth. 

Things are better now that you have 
air. Time to signal the surface. Untangl¬ 
ing the safety line from your tank valve, 


you concentrate on the signals. Let's see, 
was that two pulls, pause, two pulls, for 
"Okay?" Or was it one pull, pause, one 
pull, and then the answer was two pulls? 

You try one pull. 

Whimpy answers by offering 15 feet 
of slack. 

Wtih all the extra rope available why 
not swim around a bit. Once away from 
the silt cloud, visibility picks up to 
around 30 feet or better, and you marvel 
at the number of rusting cans you can 
see in a single glance. 

During the next 20 minutes you com¬ 
plete a large circle around the hole, 
periodically checking your watch to cal¬ 
culate the exact time at which you can 
surface without earning a sarcastic re¬ 
mark from someone that it was "rather 
a short dive." 

At unplanned intervals during the 
dive, Whimpy braces both his feet on 
the Plymouth's door frame and jerks the 
safety rope with all his might. He does 
this to see if you are "Okay." In reality, 
of course, this maneuver flips you on 
your back and floods your mask. And 
you, in turn, jam your fins into the bot¬ 
tom for leverage and attempt to reel 
Whimpy down the hole. 

All too soon, like most dives, your ice 
dive is over. You've been down long 
enough so no one Can call you chicken 
and your limbs have reached the ap¬ 
propriate stage of rigidity. It's time for 
a blessed ascent. 
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Those who step from the water after 
a genuine ice dive are often heard to 
comment that the pre-dive hole cutting 
and the dive itself are just a mild pream¬ 
ble to the real challenge of the ice div¬ 
ing experience—surviving the first few 
minutes back on solid ice. 

Standing wet, on a 2,000-acre lake 
with the wind howling out of the north 
and whipping the subzero temperatures 
into three-digit wind chills, is somewhat 
different than an afternoon in the High 
Sierras. 

The quick-release clip which attaches 
the safety line to the "D" Ring on your 
harness is layered with hard ice. You 
wait patiently while Whimpy rummages 
around in his trunk for a hammer. Three 
of your dive buddies, wielding small 
pickaxes, chip away at your BC. You 
pace back and forth, back and forth, to 
keep from becoming an ice sculpture. 
All the while, the water in your wet suit 
is quickly changing from a liquid to a 
solid. 

The inevitable crowd of thrill-seeking 
spectators gathers closer. They hop off 
their snowmobiles or shuffle across the 
ice on their cross-country skis to watch 
the ice divers conduct one of America's 
remaining human tortures—the removal 
of a freezing wet suit. 

A screwdriver with a long shank is in¬ 
serted under the step-through portion 
of the diver's shortie, then rotated in a 
circular motion to free the leg. Using a 
heavy duty pliers, the zipper is edged 
downward. Assistant number one 
braces the ice diver's jaw with both 
hands, while assistants two and three 
pry the jacket away from the shoulders 


and down the arms. Gloves have al¬ 
ready been removed by the mitt crew. 

Once the ice diver has been extracted 
from the shortie, the minor hair on his 
arms freeze instantly. This is standard 
procedure, and to be expected. Boots are 
removed by positioning the diver prone 
on the ice. Assistant number one stands 
astride the ice diver, legs spread, but be¬ 
ing careful not to destroy the ice diver's 
brittle groin section or damage his sen¬ 
sitive facial area. Then assistants two 
and three can straddle the legs and 
remove the boots. 

Up to this point, time has been a fac¬ 
tor. But once the ice diver is barefooted, 
bareheaded and barefaced he is already 
in a state of suspended animation and 
unlikely to comment on removal efforts, 
or lack of them. However, if the subject 
owes you money, or has promised you 
money, you may wish to proceed 
quickly. 

All that remains is removal of the 
farmer john. Place the diver back on the 
ice. Assistant number one must careful¬ 
ly insert his arms under the ice diver's 
arms, being especially careful to avoid 
the sharp, frosted underarm hairs. 
Assistants two and three point the toes 
slightly and then slide the wet suit away 
from the frozen body. 

Ignore the chalky texture of the ice 
diver's skin at this point, and persuade 
some of the spectators to assist in 
transporting the rigid form to a nearby 
vehicle. 

Once thawed, the ice diver will soon 
recover his insanity and express a solid 
interest in making another ice dive as 
soon as possible. 
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Puma Scale Knife 

Stainless 3%" blade is notched 
and balanced to weigh fish. 

Heavy knob stuns 
l*T fish for easy hook A 
removal. 6" closed. fP 
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CUTLERY 

120 SO. COLUMBUS AVENUE • MOUNT VERNON, NY 10553 
Available at your nearest dealer or write to 
GUTMANN Dept. AF — or call 1-800 CUTLERY 


Puma “Angler” 

Rust resistant, lightweight and compact, 
with an extra blade for scaling fish and 
removing fish hooks. Classic British 
hollow ground cutting blade, individual 
blade safety locks. 4V4" closed. 


16-870 

Puma “All Sport” Folding Knife 

Designed for skinning, gutting, all cutting 
chores. Stainless Super-Keen Cutting 
Steel blade includes fish scaler back. 

5" closed. 


16-362 

Puma “Mariner” Filet Knife 

The finest filet knife on the market, used 
by commercial fishermen as well as 
sportsmen. Flexible Stainless Super-Keen 
Cutting Steel 6" blade. Non-slip red 
rubber handle, leather sheath. 

10%" overall. i 


16-363 

Puma “Sea Hunter” 

Stainless 6V2" blade is imprinted with the 
special features and uses of this knife. It’s 
perfect for yachtsmen, game fishermen. 
Non slip red rubber handle, reinforced 
water resistant sheath with leg strap. 

IIV4" overall. 







Inspired by the Sea 

BY VERNA CORRIVEAU 
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T wo women enter the lobby of 
a New Orleans high rise as 
a large painting is being 
hung. They pause, their at¬ 
tention drawn to the profu¬ 
sion of nautilus spirals. One of the 
women, her hand hovering a fraction of 
an inch from the canvas over a large, 
partially revealed orb of gold leaf, ex¬ 
claims, "Will you look at this!" Her com¬ 
panion takes several pictures of the 
painting. The brass title card tacked to 
the frame reads, "Underwater Fantasy 
by Luis Diaz." 

Painter, sculptor, architect, karate 
black belt, big-game hunter, and diving 
enthusiast, Diaz was bom in Costa Rica, 
a tiny tropical paradise flanked by the 
Caribbean Sea, the Pacific Ocean, and 
the Gulf of Panama. Diaz's home town, 
Golfito, is perched at the southernmost 
tip of the Costa Rican border. 

"When I came to the United States to 
finish my education," recalls Diaz, "I 
learned for the first time what it felt like 
to be landlocked." 

To cope with inland life and for in¬ 
spiration for his art, Diaz makes fre¬ 
quent trips to Cozumel, Belize and other 
diving destinations. Although Diaz rare¬ 
ly photographs underwater, his diving 
excursions inspire marine-theme paint¬ 
ings and sometimes sculpture. 

Diaz completes from 50 to 60 works 
of art each year, sometimes working for 
up to 72 hours without rest. This gruel¬ 
ing pace is paired with unlikely intricacy 
of detail in his work. 

Diaz's paintings reflect not only his 
fascination with the underwater world, 
but with two other themes: exotic flora 
and the Mayan heritage of Central 
American culture. Diaz paints enthusi¬ 
astically, expansively, and extravagantly. 
Most Diaz paintings measure 30 by 40 
inches, though many are much bigger. 
The largest to date is 18 feet tall, weighs 
over 500 pounds, and comprises more 
than 250 plates of platinum and gold 
leaf. 

Another distinctive characteristic of 
Diaz's style is his liberal incorporation 
of precious and semiprecious stones, as 
well as gold, silver, and platinum leaf. 
For the observer, the search for raw jade, 
opals, turquoise, and emeralds, or, per¬ 
haps pearls, diamonds, or black coral in 
a Diaz work is seductive, inspiring ever- 
closer scrutinity. As one owner of a Diaz 
puts it, "You can feel his paintings—and 
they touch back!" 

Diaz and his wife, Martha Ann, live 
in Raymond, Mississippi. The black iron 
gateway embracing the entrance to the 
long, dirt drive is a commanding, func¬ 
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rival their splendor? No, it is the moods 
and emotions they evoke which become 
my art. And, those feelings.. .these feel¬ 
ings," he asserts, with a sweeping, 
open-palmed gesture toward the pain¬ 
tings which surround him, "begin right 
on the reefs. It would be wonderful to 
paint right then and there, when the 
mood shrikes—to paint underwater. That 
is my fantasy!" }} 


Works by Luis Diaz include 
"Genesis," top, a steel 
sculpture; "Lord of His 
Domain," above, a lionfish 
with gold-leaf orb; and 
"Deep Purple," opposite, a 
watercolor with gold-leaf 
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tional example of his sculpture. His 
home, which he also designed, appears 
in an isolated clearing on the southern 
outskirts of town. "It is shaped like a 
cross," Diaz says, referring to the two- 
story structure with its weatherboard ex¬ 
terior. Inside, his loft studio, which is 
off-limits to visitors, butts an open 
gallery. 

At the age of 40—considered young 
for a painter—Diaz has parlayed his 
adventurous mixed-media style into 
widespread regional popularity and is 
enjoying limited national recognition as 
well. For 15 years, Diaz's work has been 
featured frequently in one-man shows 
and other exhibitions. 

In late 1989, Diaz's work was selected 
for representation by the Leon Loard 
Gallery of Fine Arts located in Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, and by the four Dol¬ 
phin Galleries in Lahaina, Maui. 

Further evidence of Diaz's widening 
popularity is his inclusion in the 1989 
second edition of American Artists: A 
Survey of Leading Contemporaries. Editor 
Les Krantz, a nationally recognized art 
authority, describes the featured artists 
as important contributors to American 
Art. A 30-minute special featuring the 
volume and its artists has been sched¬ 
uled for PBS telecast. 

"It's not a specific scene or a specific 
creature that I paint," Diaz explains, 
nodding toward his painting of a stop¬ 
light parrotfish. "Who could hope to 
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If dive you must... 

M edicine is full of secrets. It 
has mystical roots dating 
from ancient times when 
physicians had only mag 
ic ana arcane potions at their disposal. 
(So, you say, "What's the difference to¬ 
day?" Sometimes maybe not much. 
However, the magic—the lung scan, ex¬ 
ercise stress testing, arterial blood gas 
measurement, echocardiography—is 
better. Doctors today can diagnose lung 
disease and monitor its progress much 
more accurately. 

The potions (bronchodilators, an¬ 
tibiotics and chromolyn sodium) are less 
obscure in terms of their rational use. 
But powerful drugs can exhibit potent 
side-effects. Physicians and patients 
who dive should not keep secrets about 
these drugs from each other. You and 
the physician who knows you best 
should study the rational uses and com¬ 
mon side-effects of any medication you 
routinely use. 

In spite of continuous study by doc¬ 
tors and patients, there are still secrets, 
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big ones, in medicine. Two I will share 
with you in this column are: doctors 
don't always know what is best for 
asthmatic divers, and divers with 
asthma may do things with which their 
doctors would not agree. 

Doctors don't always know what to 
recommend to asthmatic divers because 
there is little research upon which to 
draw. Therefore, governments and 
physicians take the most conservative 
approaches. 

The U.S. Navy will not accept an 
asthmatic into a diving program. The 
British Health and Safety Executive has 
banned people with asthma from work¬ 
ing as commercial divers. Most physi¬ 
cians will permanently prohibit their 
asthmatic patients from diving because 
of the risk that sections of the lung, in¬ 
completely ventilated due to bron- 
chospasm, will fail to empty sufficient¬ 
ly upon ascent resulting in 
pneumothorax and possible cerebral air 
embolism. 

The easy way out of this challenging 
topic would be to recommend total 
abstinence from diving for persons with 
asthma (and other obstructive lung 
diseases). There are some major reasons 
I choose to take a different approach: 

1. A great many people feel that "ab¬ 
stinence is its own punishment" and 


they will not avoid diving under any 
circumstances. 

2. The data from DAN (Diver's Alert 
Network) Surveys in 1986,1987 and 1988 
reveals that questions about asthma and 
diving were the most frequently asked 
(See Table 1). 

3. A BMJ (British Medical Journal) arti¬ 
cle revealed divers who admitted to 
wheezing had made an average of 21 
dives per year over a six-year period. 

4. In June of 1988, DAN polled its 4,000 
members and compared the data to its 
own 1987 diving accident survey. They 
found that 27 of 2,633 divers responding 
(1 percent) were "diving with asthma," 
but 11 of 270 (4 percent) of the accident 
population were "diving with asthma. 

5. If people who have asthma are going 
to dive anyway, and if the rate of peo¬ 
ple who have accidents (4/100) while 
diving with asthma is four times greater 
than the comparative population 
(1/100), then those divers should have 
some rational guidelines with which 
they can temper their personal, subjec¬ 
tive decision to dive in the face of what 
most feel is an absolute contraindication 
to diving (whether the statistics are 
strictly comparable or not). 
Possibility VS. Probability. 
Bronchospasm and cerebral air em¬ 
bolism complications are absolutely 
possible and pose real risks of serious 
proportions. Don't forget the 
term"possibility" is different than the 
term "probability." 

Possibility asks: "Is it possible or im¬ 
possible for this to happen?" The 
possibility that pneumothorax and 
cerebral gas embolism can happen is 
very real and should not be minimized 
by anyone, physician or diver. 

Probability asks: "How often will a 
serious complication befall an asthmatic 
diver—0 percent or 10 percent or 50 per¬ 
cent or 100 percent of the time?" One 
way to answer that is to do laboratory 
research. Another is to observe the ex¬ 
perience of asthmatic divers. The Brits 
did the latter. 

The British Journal of Medicine (BMJ 
1990, 300:166) published an article titl¬ 
ed, "Diving Practices of Scuba Divers 
With Asthma," by Drs. P.J.S. Farrell and 
P. Glanvill, two physicians in Devon, 
England. This is an interesting piece of 
work, because it acknowledges that it 
is possible for asthmatic divers to have 
problems, but shuns exotic research 
and, like the DAN data, attacks the 
pragmatic questions: "Do people with 
asthma dive, and when they dive what 
problems do they experience?" It thus 
has the potential of illuminating both 
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questions; what should doctors say and 
what do divers do. 

So what kind of research was this? 
Did the doctors use rats or guinea pigs? 
No! They used a questionnaire which 
they published in a dive magazine (cir¬ 
culation 38,000). The questionnaire was 
designed to examine the diving careers 
of the respondents and their history of 
asthma. It was not sophisticated and not 
statistically significant, but it was very 
informative. They asked the asthmatic 
divers what they really do, what kinds 
of problems they have and what kind 
of medications they use. ".. .the ques¬ 
tionnaire (also) asked how soon 
respondents thought they could dive 
after an attack of asthma and whether 
they had..." actually done so. 

Replies from 104 divers (91 men and 
13 women) were received. They ranged 
in age from 16 to 40 years old and had 
been diving six years or less. The group 
had logged 12,864 total dives. Eighty- 
nine of the respondents had had asthma 
since childhood, 70 wheezed less than 
12 times per year, but 22 wheezed daily. 
Conditions (in descending order of fre¬ 
quency) which precipitated an attack in¬ 
cluded upper respiratory tract infec¬ 
tions, pollen allergies, exercise and cold 
air. 

Fifty-four of the respondents had no 
idea how soon they could return to div¬ 
ing after wheezing (See Table 2). 

Nine who wheezed daily thought that 
it was safe to dive one hour after wheez¬ 
ing. Those divers had logged 1,241 
trouble-free dives. No cases of diagnos¬ 
ed pneumothorax or air embolism had 
occurred, but one diver had had decom¬ 
pression sickness on two occasions. 

As a preventive measure, 96 respon¬ 
dents had taken bronchodilators (beta- 
agonists prescribed by their physicians) 
before diving. Twenty-nine were taking 
prophylactic (protective) medication 
regularly (17 inhaled steroids (cortisone) 
and 13 were using sodium cromoglycate 
(chromalyn sodium). 

In the Real World 
Scuba diving is regulated for the most 
part by educational and safety criteria. 
Divers are certified and dive operations 
adhere to accepted safety standards. 
There is, however, nothing to prohibit 
an asthmatic from hiding his or her 
medical history, becoming certified and 
ignoring the prohibition from a physi¬ 
cian regarding diving. Therefore, some 
guidelines for asthmatic divers are in 
order. 

To begin with, I am not recommend¬ 
ing that persons with asthma should 
Scuba dive. That would be going against 
all of the accepted authorities. I am 


simply acknowledging that the data 
reveals people with asthma do dive and 
there is an obligation to make this in¬ 
herently risky situation as safe as possi¬ 
ble. I am also, in the most general sense, 
saying that if you wheeze, or if your 
doctor has prohibited you from diving 
(or learning to dive) and if you are go¬ 
ing to go ahead and dive anyway, then 
you should consider the following 
sugggestions. 

First, don't deceive yourself. 
Asthmatics can, and probably do, have 
serious problems. The British research¬ 
ers may not have heard from divers with 
serious asthma because they may not 
have been around to respond. So admit 
to your doctor that you want to dive. Get 
your personal physician to refer you to 
a diving doctor or pulmonary specialist 
for evaluation with any or all of the 
sophisticated, appropriate diagnostic 
techniques available. Alert your dive in¬ 
structors that you are asthmatic. Tell 
them about any medications you are on. 
Give them the facts. 

Second, since the British investigation 
revealed that upper respiratory infec¬ 
tions, pollen allergies, exercise and cold 
air all precipitated wheezing attacks, 
you must, as the Greek philosophers 


An Anecdote 

A businessman was standing at the 
window of his 97th floor office in the 
Empire State Building one day. All of a 
sudden a window washer, who had ob¬ 
viously fallen off his scaffolding some 
floors above, came rocketing by on his 
way toward the ground. Hearing the 
window washer chuckle, the business¬ 
man asked, "How can you laugh at a 
time like this?" The window washer 
said, as he dropped out of sight, "This 
is real fun and I haven't hit yet!" 

Physicians, who know the disturbing 
secret (we may not always know what 
to tell our patients) may only be com¬ 
fortable with the most conservative of 
recommendations: if you wheeze, don't 
dive. 

Physicians who know the other secret 
(patients will do what they want to in 
spite of us) may feel the best we can do 
is emphasize that every time a "wheez- 
er" dives, it is like jumping off the Em¬ 
pire State Building—if you haven't had 
problems, you just haven't hit yet. 

The reason I tackled this difficult, 
humorless topic was to say, "If you are 
going to jump off the Empire State 
Building, I hope these suggestions help 
you parachute to safety." 


TABLE 1 

Number and percent of total DAN non-emergency calls requesting information about asthma 
and diving 

TOTAL ASTHMA & 

YEAR CALLS DIVING INQUIRIES PERCENT 

1986 547 

1987 766 

1988 (Jan-Mar only) (327) 

1988 projected 

89 16.3% 

122 15.9% 

(47) 14.4% 

(268) (at 14.4% rate) 

said, "Know thyself." Become familiar 
with your wheezing, know when you 
are sick, be aware that you are intolerant 
to exercise and stay alert to wheezing in¬ 
duced by cold or dry air. Don't even at¬ 
tempt to dive if you are having a 
respiratory problem or any sort. Treat 
all infections immediately. Use appro¬ 
priate antihistamines and decongestants 
for your allergies before you dive and 
don't push yourself by overworking dur¬ 
ing any dive. 

Third, if you are resolved to dive 
while on prescription medication (such 
as cortisone, chromalyn sodium or 
bronchodilators) you should be 
ultraconservative and not dive until you 
have been free of all wheezing for a 
minimum of 48 hours. 

TABLE 2 

Response of divers with asthma when asked 
how soon after wheezing they thought it was 
safe to dive: 

Safe to dive No. of 

after: Respondents 

1 hour 9 

2 hours 7 

12 hours 5 

24 hours 14 

Subtotal 35 (34%) 

48 hours 8 

1 week 4 

2 weeks 2 

1 month 1 

Did not know 54 (52%) 

Total 104 (100%) 
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UNDERWATER USA gives you a total package 
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information you can't get anywhere else... 
in a colorful 4 part package. 


it's regional... 

Every issue of UNDERWATER USA 
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full color, poster-sized, pull-out 
regional dive map. 
Laminate it, hang it, frame it. 


it's bright... 

The newest section of 

UNDERWATER USA, the Diver's Directory, where nearly 
700 dive stores are alphabetized by name and state 
is a handy and helpful booklet. Your local dive 
store's probably in here. 




it's local... 

Selected local and regional 
dive spots are featured in the 
Dive America section of 
UNDERWATER USA. 
You'll read about 
dive sites close to home. 



It's not the best, it's the best of the best, UNDERWATER USA. 
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DOMINICA _ 

(Continued from page 

ly. All this in 20 feet of water! 

Generally speaking the best diving 
areas are 30 minutes or less from either 
resort toward the southeast and south¬ 
west end of the island near the area 
known as Scott's Head. The boat trip is 
scenic and pleasant across flat, clear 
water with a mountainous backdrop of 
Dominica's thick jungle forest spotted by 
a few picturesque fishing villages along 
the way. 

Diving Dominica's warm, clear, tran¬ 
quil water you will find a spectacular ar¬ 
ray of sponges and small fish life. In a 
number of caves and archways you can 
glide through thick schools of soldier 
fish providing photographers with great 
wide angles and macro opportunities! 
Dropping over the wall at the site 
known as LaBim you look down a ver¬ 
tical drop of some 800 feet. The wall is 
literally covered with large barrel 
sponges and soft and black coral forma¬ 
tions. I saw at least three species of 
anglefish along this reef which runs for 
nearly two miles. 

Another favorite spot The Pinnacle is 
an area which offers both shallow water 
activity or spectacular drop-offs just a 
few feet away. This is one of those spots 
where you cannot decide whether to 
shoot macro or wide angle. Oh well, 
you win either way—it's all there! Point 
Guignard is a shallow reef that makes an 
easy second dive by day and a simply 
unbelievable night dive. There is a cave 
that can be explored without the nor¬ 
mal cave paraphernalia as it does not go 
very far back and you never lose sight 
of the entrance (that is, not until you 
move the hundreds of trumpetfish 
around that spend the night there). 
Close by are two more spots which 
make incredible night dives. One is near 
a hot springs which sends hot bubbling 
water from cracks in the ocean floor. 
Sounding like small jet engines this spot 
attracts a myriad of marine life. I saw the 
unusual snake eel, which if prodded 
just a little, will slide his four-foot body 
out of hiding, swim a few yards, then 
with his tail, dig a hole long enough to 
harbor his entire body all in about 10 
seconds. Great on video. 

An especially nice diving spot where 
you can also snorkel or go ashore for a 
hike and lunch is Scott's Head Lookout. 
There you can see for miles with the 
tranquil Caribbean on the west and the 
rugged Atlantic on the east. Only a slim 
stretch of land separates the two oceans. 
The scenery is spectacular! 

What about the rest of the island for 
diving? I was most anxious to dive the 
rugged Atlantic side of the island, and 
also the north end, as they are rarely 
visited. The weather tends to be a little 


more unpredictable, and as I found out, 
can be extremely rough. For these trips 
I went with the dive operator from the 
Anchorage Resort, Fitzroy Armour. Fit- 
zroy is also a safe and skilled dive in¬ 
structor but with a bit of the adven¬ 
turous Viking in his blood. Armed with 
extra tanks, a solid dive plan, plenty of 
fuel, and a fast boat, we struck out sev¬ 
eral times for the far northeast end of 
the island. 

Most of our attempts were hampered 
by what I call big waves. When we were 
unable to make the northeast side, we 
settled for the northwest end which was 
quite good diving with bigger fish, large 
sponges and virtually untouched ter¬ 
ritory. The few days we were able to 
reach the northeast side were exciting. 
The diying was a combination of walls, 
cuts and canyons with large schools of 
pompano, huge barracuda, nurse 
sharks and pelagic jacks. I would not 
recommend diving this area if you are 
susceptible to motion sickness, are a less 
experienced diver, or have a limited time 
to dive. It is not so much that this area 
is dangerous, but it can be rough and 
the long boat trip takes away a lot of dive 
time if you're unable to make the loca¬ 
tion you planned on diving. 

During my stay on Dominica I had the 
pleasure of diving with several groups 
of people from all over the world. Mark 
Hanson, a "Doc" from U.C. Santa Bar¬ 
bara had the unforgetable experience of 
diving one morning with a humpback 
whale and her baby. For several days we 
saw humpbacks along the coast, and 
although we were not able to swim with 
them, we were completely content to 
listen to their singing on a video, taped 
during a number of our day and night 
dives. 

It is of small wonder that this uninhib¬ 
ited island paradise was selected for a 
feature part in a recently published book 
titled The Ten Most Beautiful Islands in the 
World. Dominica is a place where tour¬ 
ists can escape tourism and is probably 
the best kept secret in the Caribbean. £ 
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SURGE _ 

(Continued from page 10) 

When I dive and take photographs, I 
am inspired by what I call "special 
moments." I remember one in particular 
that occurred just outside Eastport. I 
had two cameras set up for macro 
photography and was looking for 
something out of the ordinary. I don't 
know why the bright orange color 
caught my eye, especially considering 
the abundance of brightly colored 
northern red anemones. I had to look 
closely to see the little creature, who 
was barely two inches long. Even after 
determining that it was a fish, I still did 
not know what it was. It looked like a 
miniature orange basketball with fins. 

This seemed like the subject I had 
been searching for. I slid my framer 
toward the tiny fish and quickly realized 
he was camera-shy. He swam and I 
swam after him. The chase continued 
for more than 20 minutes, during which 
time I clicked off about 20 shots, hop¬ 
ing a few would be in focus and framed 
correctly. Finally, he settled on a rock 
and stopped swimming. He seemed to 
be as tired as I was. We finished our 
photo session, and I was so taken with 
this little guy that I made him the star 
of a later slide presentation on Maine. 

He was a juvenile lumpfish, incredi¬ 
bly cute when small but unbelievably 
ugly when an adult. These are the mo¬ 
ments that I cherish—the ones that keep 
me going when I want to quit. 

Although much of our diving was 
done around the town of Eastport, we 
did venture into Canada. There is a lit¬ 
tle ferry that makes the 10-minute run 
from Eastport, Maine to Deer Island, 
Canada. I use the term "ferry" loosely, 
for this one consists of a small barge 
pushed by an even smaller tug. Deer 
Island is the closest spit of land to "Old 
Sow," said to be the second largest 
whirlpool in the world. Not far from the 
ferry landing stands a miniature light¬ 
house, and the grassy atoll that borders 
it makes an ideal campground. About 
50 yards to the right of the lighthouse 
is a path leading to the water. This was 
the entry and exit point for our dives. 

The bottom drops off quickly from the 
shoreline, and we limited our dive 
depth to 90 feet. I saw sun stars in red, 
yellow and electric blue, finding the lat¬ 
ter at the end of a dive, when I was out 
of film. There was also the usual selec¬ 
tion of northern red and frilled anemo¬ 
nes. I also encountered winged sea stars 
and some really fascinating nudi- 
branchs.. .the bushybacked, the red- 
gilled and the Atlantic white cadlina. 

At home, the wrecks are covered with 
colonies of tubularian hydroids. In 
Maine and Canada, the hydroids grow 
larger and live as individuals called 


solitary hydroids. These seem to be a 
favorite food of the nudibranch. The 
lobsters around Deer Island were as big 
as those I'd found earlier in the week. 
They did not back into their holes as I 
approached. (If only they could teach 
their cousins in New Jersey to act the 
same!) 

We saw a few wolffish, but these were 
no more cooperative than the others 
had been. Perhaps I was still apprehen¬ 
sive. One thing I noticed about these 
waters was a lack of fish. At home, the 
inlets and offshore shipwrecks are load¬ 
ed with fish. Here, I saw only a few, 
other than occasional schools of bailfish. 
These consisted mostly of little sculpin 
and rockfish. Deer Island enjoys the 
distinction of having the largest lobster 
pound in the world, which at certain 
times of the year holds up to one million 
pounds of live lobster! 

There is much more to Maine than its 
undersea wonders. The shoreline is 
rocky and rugged, dotted with many 
lighthouses. There is one at West Quod- 
dy Head State Park, just south of 
Eastport, and another, called East 
Quoddy Head Lighthouse, on Campo- 
bello Island. Worthwhile side-trips on 
Campobello include the Roosevelt 
Retreat and Mulholland Lighthouse. 

The light at East Quoddy is worth a 
visit. At low tide, you can cross a stretch 
of land which is submerged at high tide. 
This path will take you to the 
lighthouse, but you must return before 
the tide changes. Otherwise, you will 
spend the next eight hours waiting for 
low tide. 

Our first four days were shrouded in 
fog. This did not affect our diving, nor 
did we let it affect our sightseeing. The 
fog brings with it a feeling of eeriness 
and intrigue, while making for some in¬ 
teresting photographs. Sometimes, we'd 
photograph a scene again when the sun 
was shining, providing a study in con¬ 
trast. On the coast road from Eastport 
to Campobello Island, we saw our first 
American bald eagle. We saw three 
others later in the week. 

A must while in the area is to go on 
a whale-watching cruise. Ours took 
place on the Seafarer out of Lubec, 
Maine. I recommend this boat to divers, 
if only for the experience of meeting the 
captain. Tell him you're a diver and 
prepare yourself for some real tales of 
the sea. We didn't see any whales dur¬ 
ing the cruise, but we did visit an island 
inhabited by seals and another that 
played host to two eagles. The trip took 
about three hours, and was well worth 
the charge of $20 per person. 

If you need to do some shopping 
while on your vacation take a day and 
travel to St. Andrews in Canada, a 
shopper's mecca about an hour-and-a- 
half drive from Eastport. While there. 
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Who said you can breathe easier at 
198 feet? The U.S. Navy, that’s who. 


SCUBAPRO G250 REGULATOR EARNS NAVY’S NO. 1 RATING. 



The Scubapro MK10/G250 regulator system was ranked 
No. 1 in breathing performance by the U.S. Navy Experi¬ 
mental Diving Unit. A total of 51 regulators from 19 
manufacturers were evaluated. In the 
evaluation of breathing perform¬ 
ance phase, the G250 regulator 
had the lowest breathing 
resistance of all the regu¬ 
lators at 198 feet. The 
exclusive Inhala¬ 
tion Resistance 
Control, Diver 
Controlled 


V.I.V.A., and Pneumatically Balanced Linear Flow 
Demand Valve offer overall response smoothness and 
minimum breathing effort. The rugged corrosion free 
graphite/nylon case with molded in exhaust 
make the G250 a regulator be¬ 
yond excellence. Blue, red and 
‘ il diaphragms and decals 
allow for color coordina¬ 
tion. Test the “Easiest 
Breathing Regu¬ 
lator” at your 
Scubapro 
Dealer. 
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experience a visual extravaganza by 
visiting the Algonquin Hotel. My son 
stayed in Eastport the day we made that 
trip, but after seeing the pictures of the 
Algonquin he was mad that we hadn't 
stayed there. The hotel is more than 
impressive! 

The upper reaches of Maine com¬ 
bined the best of both worlds for my 
wife and me. We had a real travel vaca¬ 
tion with just a little diving involved— 
an extreme change from our usual dive 
trip with a little sightseeing on the side. 
My once-a-day dive lasted about two 
hours each day. The remainder was our 
time, a necessary ingredient for couples 
who don't both dive. 

The week was so enjoyable that we 
plan to head north again this year. I've 
heard stories of scallops in Canada that 
are so big, four would yield a pound of 
meat. I've also viewed a video which 
featured a romp with seals in Acadia 
National Park. Both notions get the old 
adrenalin pumping. Whichever I 
choose, I know it will be a real pleasure. 

Two songs drift through my mind 
when I recall the upper reaches of 
Maine. One typifies my feelings of the 
land and its people. It begins"Grandpa, 
take me back to yesterday..." The other 
adequately describes the fairyland 
beneath the sea:". ..in a land called 
Honalee." 


SNORKELERS 

(Continued from page 

extensive rock jetty almost a quarter of 
a mile long. The jetty offers an excellent 
place to study marine life. Plant and 
animal life is protected, which probably 
contributes to the unbelievable variety 
and abundance of fish. 

Destin offers a number of shallow 
water spots for snorkelers. The local 
dive shops can tell you how to get there 
and what to expect concerning sea con¬ 
ditions. Popular spots include the 
Destin Bridge, Crystal Beach pier pilings 
and East Past Jetties. Be prepared for a 
special treat when exploring Gulf waters 
where you'll find thick schools of bait- 
fish, sand dollars, stone crabs and 
swarming tropical fish. 

For snorkeling near Pensacola, try Fort 
Pickens located in the Gulf Islands Na¬ 
tional Seashore. You'll find gorgeous 
beaches, brilliant tropicals and a nice 
variety of shells. 

Swimming from the beach is not the 
only way to find remarkable underwater 
sights in Florida. Traveling from the 
Panhandle into the northcentral part of 
the state there are hundreds of major 
springs, sinks and spring-fed rivers to 
explore. The sparkling clear waters of¬ 
fer some of the best freshwater adven¬ 
ture in the world. 


In most cases, you don't need a boat 
for snorkeling the springs. What you 
might consider is a wet suit. The water 
temperature is cool and varies between 
68 and 78 degrees. 

When it comes to first-class springs, 
Florida has 17 of the top 75 springs in 
the United States. How is a spring 
rated? It depends on the amount of 
water and how fast it is flowing from the 
ground. Florida's magnificent springs 
discharge 100 cubic feet of water a sec¬ 
ond. Silver Springs, located northeast 
of Ocala, is the world's largest and 
Wakulla Spring near Tallahassee is the 
deepest. 

What can you expect to see in fresh 
water? Imagine watching friendly, fat 
bass and bream swimming around in 
beautiful beds of seagrass. The number 
of fish in some springs is incredible. 

The most popular springs in close 
proximity to the Panhandle are Mor¬ 
rison Springs and Vortex Blue Spring. 
Morrison Spring is a huge body of water 
bordered by beautiful moss-draped 
cypress trees. It is also an excellent area 
for camping. Both springs offer crystal 
water ideal for snorkeling. 

Crystal River Spring near Tampa is 
known as one of the finest freshwater 
dive sites in the world. Here you must 
have a boat for snorkeling but there are 
several dive shops with boat shuttles to 
the spring. Crystal River is world 
famous for its manatees. The manatee 
is endangered and estimates indicate 
there are only about 1,200 remaining in 
the southeastern U.S. The chance to 
snorkel near one of these gentle giants 
is a rare treat. 

Ginnie Springs, located near High 
Springs, about 20 minutes north of 
Gainesville, is probably the most visited 
spring in Florida. Located on a beautiful 
200-acre wooded site near the banks of 
the Sante Fe River, it features about the 
clearest water you will find anywhere. 
Ginnie Springs is the largest spring in 
the area but there are five smaller 
springs located within the park. The 
clear water provides snorkelers an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to try underwater 
photography. The underwater setting is 
a panoramic view of waving eelgrass, 
friendly hand-fed fish, limestone 
shelves, caves and caverns. Decks have 
been constructed next to the springs and 
entering the spring is as easy as walk¬ 
ing down a few steps and jumping into 
the water. When you visit, plan a pic¬ 
nic and stay the day. The grounds offer 
excellent camping facilities, boat rentals, 
nature trails and a variety of water sports. 

If you have not yet sampled the 
underwater world of Florida, once you 
put on a mask and see the intriguing 
wonders in the waters below, you will 
quickly realize what you have been 
missing. 



• Dive the incredible Pulmo Reef in Frailes Canyon. 

• Plenty of virgin diving, no other resort within 100 sq. miles. 

• “One of the most intriguing dive sites in the world,’’ as stated by 

Jim Stewart and Wayne Paweleck of Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 

RANCHO LEONERO features: 

Diving Fishing Wave Riders Personal Service Private Air Strip 
Florseback Riding Sensational Food SSI Instruction 

For additional information write or call: 

Rancho Leonero, P.O. Box 2573; Canoga Park, CA 91306 ( 818 ) 703-0930 
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THE SONAR FOR DIVERS. 


With the Lowrance X-16, 
you’ve got a good idea what’s 
down there before you go 
down there. 

Lowrance’s state-of-the-art 
sonar technology delivers 
1,000 lines of resolution from 
top to bottom of the paper - 
for clear images of fish, 
wrecks, reefs, structure and 
the bottom. Plus, the variable 
zoom function lets you zoom 
in tight on your target for even 
better underwater vision. 


In fact, the X-16 can separate 
targets as close as 1" apart. 

ADD NAVIGATION TO 
YOUR SONAR SYSTEM. 

Lowrance has developed 
the optional LCI-16 which 
interfaces the X-16 to many 
Loran-C navigational instru¬ 
ments allowing you to pin¬ 
point the location of any 
underwater object (reef, wreck, 
etc.) and print the coordinates 
on the X-16 paper printout. 


Get the ultimate diver’s sonar 
at your boat and motor dealer. 


Lowrance Electronics, Inc, 

12000 East Skelly Drive a _ 

Tulsa, Oklahoma74128 USA (made in | 


USA 


ITLOWRANCE 
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The FATHOM guarantee-2 years materials and workmanship, 3 years on Durasoft material 


BIGorSMALL 

... FATHOM FITS 
THEM ALL !!! 


id FATHOM, 


Lycra-Spahdex exterior 
with extreme resistance 
to cuts and scrapes. 
Economical four-way 
stretch nylon also 
available. 

Suits are fully lined 
with nylon plush 
velour for extra 
warmth and 
comfort. 


YKK Delrin molded nylon 
zippers with anodized 
stainless steel spring loaded 
locking mechanism. Will never 
rust, corrode, or break. 


Dacron 

polyester thread 
that is super 
strong and will 
never rot in 
seawater. 

Lycra-Spandex 
edge binding with 
more stretch than 
rubber that does not 
impede the stretch of 
the material. 


^ Also available in 
a jumpsuit or a 
beavertail farmer 
john combination. 


Patterns are contoured 
for a swim position 
fit to make the suit 
more comfortable 
on extended dives. 


Diamond shaped 
gussets in crotch and 
‘ underarms for better 
fit and strength at 
stress points. 


Fathom 


All seams triple glued 
'and double stitched for 
maximum strength 
and no seam leakage. 


Call or mile lor our tree catalog 


fFATHOM 
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HATIOHAL WATERSPORTS 
489 Brimleg Re . Suite 24 
Scarborough, 0ntarioM1J1A3 
1-416-267-3254 


FATHOM DIVESUITS 
6450 S. Orange Aue. 
Orlando. FL 32809 
I-407-851-2202 




